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THE GREAT GOVERNI 


Jeature of some interest now appears in the Spectator, 








ed, either 

weekly or at short intervals, giving an Account of the Great Governing Fauilics of Englund, | 
in Relation to their Influence on Political Affars, The introductory Series 
was issued on July Lith, accompanied by a Map of Great Britvin showing, County by 
County, the great Landed Proprietors therein owning large blocks of 
territory, forming an Index, as it were, to the modern history of property and politics 
the Island. The concluding account of the St mleys of Knowsley appears To-day.— | 
Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand; and by order of all Booksellers and Nevws-agents in 


town and country. 
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TrVyyr r , rnnmrs 
NEWS OF TILE WEEK, 
acetsidipsanae 

HE Emperor of Austria arrived at Frankfort on Monday, 
and by Tuesday every Prince now reigning in Germany, | 
except the Lord of Lippe, the King of Denmark, and the King 
of Prussia, was present in the free city. The séance was held in 
the “ Hall of Rome,” and on Tuesday proceedings were opened 
with a speech read by the Emperor himself. His Majesty | 
expressed jn warm language his pleasure at meeting his ‘‘ most | 
illustrious and beloved Brothers, and Cousins, and most 
valued Confederates,” stated that Germany “looked forward 
to a development of its Constitution,” and admitted that “ by 
allowing the peoples to participate in the Bund” it would 
acquire greater vigour. His Majesty added that he saw no 
basis of hope in long deliberations, and alluded to the absence | 
of King William of Prussia, who, however, “ appreciated his | 
arguments concerning the urgent necessity of reform,’’ and 
only objected to Congress because the necessary preparations 
had not been made. The speech was, of course, well | 
received, but the Northern Princes are so sensible of the 
inutility of reform without Prussia, that the whole Congress 
has sent him an invitation, conveyed by the King of Saxony. 
His acceptance is still doubtful, and it is felt that without 
him the meeting, with all its grand accessories, will be almost | 
a failure. 


| 


The Austrian proposition may be thus briefly described. The 
Germanic Diet is to be swept away, to make way for an organi- 
zation composed of fourseparate chambers. First and lowest, 
the Chamber of Delegates, 300 in number, 200 of whom will | 
be chosen by the Lower and 100 by the Upper Houses of the 
State Diets, and who will pass resolutions on the Federal 
budget, the right of domicile, the press, the right of association, 
and certain other points. Second, the Chamber of Princes, 
composed of all reigning Sovereigns, who will accept, or 
reject, or modify the resolutions placed before them. ‘Third, 
the Federal Council, a collection of twenty-one representatives 
of the States, whose assent is necessary to war and peace. 
And fourth, the Directory, a body of five, consisting of the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, the King of 
Bavaria, and two representatives for the remaining States, 
which will possess complete executive power. The gencral 
drift of the arrangement is to avoid all fusion, to leave 
Germany internally just as disunited as ever, but to make it 
a single body externally under the control of Austria. There is 
nothing whatever in the scheme to excite German enthusiasm, 
and much to render the Prussian King more obstinate in his 
resistance. 








Lord Clyde died on Friday, the 14th inst., from disease of 
the heart. The son of a journeyman joiner named M’ Liver, 
he took as a boy his mother’s name, obtained a commission 


connection repeatedly passed over, his hour came at last. 


lhe was 


through the interest of some of her relatives, and fought 
his way to a Peerage, a Field-Marshalship, and a fortune. 
Distinguished in the Peninsular war, he was one of the fever- 
stricken at Walcheren, and led the forlorn hope at St. 


le . . ° 
Sebastian, served in America and Demerara, and was about 
, sinking into a half-pay major when a legacy enabled him to 


purchase a Lieutenant-Coloneley. He served in the China 
war in 1842, in the Punjaub campaign of 1849, and in the 
Crimean war of 1854. His services there pointed him out as 
a general, and though he was as a man without aristocratic 

1 On 
the outbreak of the Indian mutinies he was selected for the 
supreme command, and in two years he reduced the 
country once more to its present stillness, and was made 
Peer and subsequently Field-Marshal. Though not a 
brilliant general,—he was promoted too late for that,— 
a most trustworthy chief, never receded a step 
when he had once advanced, never threw away life, 


| and never once met an enemy whom he did not utterly crush. 


He is a real loss to his country ; and though his last wishes com- 
pel the Government to abandon orders already issued for a public 
funeral, still he will rest in and honour Westminster Abbey. 


The latest telegram from America brings a rumour that 
General Meade has tendered his resignation for the third time, 
and now insists upon removal, and that General Grant is to be 
appointed in his place. It is very possibly a false rumour, 
and there seems no sufficient reason for Meade’s distrust of 
his own powers. But if true at all, the constant change is 
bad, but the individual successor named is good. It is 
rumoured from the South that Bishop Polk has superseled 
Gencral Bragg in Tennessee. 


The war news this week is extremely meagre. The situa- 
tion on Morris Island is unchanged. Genera! Meade pushed 


| @ reconnaissance in force across the Rappahannock on the Ist 


August. The Confederates retreated fighting on Culpepper, 
when they were reinforced, and in their turn drove back the 
Federals, when the Federals were reinforced and the Con- 
federates once more retired on Culpepper. The fighting 
was severe, and nothing came of it. General Meade’s army 


jis now, it is said, stretched from Stafford Court House, on 
| Aequia Creek, along the north bank of the Rappahannock, 


the cavalry sometimes scouring the country between the 
Rappahannock and Rapidan. 





The war began in New Zealand by a brilliant little exploit 
of Colonel Cameron’s on the 4th June, exactly a month after 
the murders. Acting with the greatest secrecy, so that none 
of the detachment knew of the expedition before night on the 
3rd, he detached a party of the 57th Regiment and the 
70th for an attack at dawn on the 4th June on some rifle pits 
and a fort of the enemy immediately to the south of the block 
called Tataraimaka, where the massacre took place. The 
expedition consisted of about 600 men in all. One party 
attacked from the beach, another passed inland of the fort and 
drove out the natives, with a loss of about fifty in killed and 
a much larger number wounded, in the course of an hour. 
The natives were not of the best Maori tribes, and the tactics 
of Colonel Cameron in sctting all the military rules at 
defiance, and sending a party to take rifle pits by a 
rush through the open, were entirely successful. The 
English lost only three men killed, one on the field and 
two more by mortal wounds. Eight more were wounded, 
It does not seem, however, that the natives were overawed 
by this brilliant little affair. An ambuscade was laid for 
some of the stragglers on their return the same evening 
to Taranaki, and some futile shots fired; but the Maories 
took to flight before the soldiers came up. The great stimulus 
to the native aggression appears to be the Duke of Newcastle’s 
despatch warning the colonists that the British Government 
does not hold itself responsible for restoring order in New 
Zealand, and threatening the withdrawal of troops if their 
policy is unwise or unconciliatory. This has been translated 
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and widely disseminated among the Maories, who taunt the 
English settlers with their precarious tenure of their army. 
Sir George Grey’s recent restoration of the Waitara block of 
land to the natives is, no doubt, looked upon as a significant 
fruit of the Duke’s threat and a testimony to the native 
power. The war is well begun; but we could wish Colonel 
Cameron were administering the strong will of Sir John Law- 
rence instead of the political craft of Sir George Grey. 

A case was heard at Croydon on the 20th inst. which reads 
more like a story out of a jest-book than a grave legal report. 
“Dr.” Snow Beck had a friendly acquaintance anl some 
business relations with Mr. Sterne, occasionally prescribed for 
the family, twice attended Mrs. Sterne as accoucheur, and 
dined with them very frequently. He was paid for his 
medical services, partly in money and partly in presents, and 
seemed quite content; but, quarrelling with his friend, he 
suddenly produced a bill for three years’ attendance amount- 
ing to 5917. It was proved that he had not mentioned this 
claim even in a previous reference to an arbitrator, that some 
of the items were for attendance at his patient’s dinners, and 
that he charged 3/. 3s. for each attendance. The jury could 
not stand it, stopped plaintiff's counsel to say they had made 


up their minds, and brought in a verdict for defendant, the | 


judge declaring that in his experience he had never heard a 
claim so outrageous. To have made the case quite perfect, 
Mr. Sterne should have consulted Joe Miller, and pleaded a 
set-off of ten guineas for every dinner supplied. 


The testimony of the new special correspondent of the Times 
in the North, in letters from Baltimore and Washington to the 


ment without the architect’s certificate. In May, on the 
pretext that, in order to evade payment, Dr Melia was going 
abroad, Fish had him arrested on the debt, imprisoned, and 
held to bail at a large amount. Dr. Melia was subsequently 
released from bail on his affidavit that he had never had any 
intention whatever of leaving England at that partie , 
and certainly not until the business connecte 1 wit! 


ry 











church was settled. At Croydon Assizes, on Tuesd: 
Melia brought an action against the builder, his att 
anda clerk of the latter, for having arrested him “ maliciously 


and without reasonable and probable cause.” The jury 
considered it a very improper proceeding on the part of 
Fish, but would not go the length of finding for the plaintiff. 
The defendants expressed extreme regret, but, notwithstand- 
ing a strong hiut from the judge, claimed costs. 


The identity of the person arrested at Ajmere as Nuna 
Sahib appears by the latest accounts to be pretty clearly 
established. A Brahmin living near Bithoor, the Peishwah’s 
seat, and who had repeatedly seen the Nana, had his house 
and family destroyed by the Nana’s troops, and he followed 
him like a hound, and finally arrested and identified him. 
His testimony. was confirmed by a blind Brahmin who was 
the Nana’s companion, and on whose singular evidence we 
have elsewhere commented. Serjeant-Major C. Wilkins, of the 
4th Brigade, R.A., also recognized him; while Dr. Murray, 


| who examined the captive, found on his person a!l the marks 
| noted in the descriptive roll ; and Major-General Lawrence, the 


** social revolution’? which is going on as regards slavery, is 


exceedingly striking. 
slave to be seen in Baltimore. 
in the army; they consent, and wher 


dare them to reclaim them if they can.”” If they make the 
attempt, the slave takes refuge with the Provost-Marshal, 
or at any military station, and ‘the slaveowner who 
might be ill-advised enough to lodge a complaint for 
the recovery of his property, would sooner incur the 
risk of his own liberty than be allowed to dispute 
that of his former bondsman.” And in the disloyal 
States, so far as they are in possession of the North, we 
are told that “the North is pouring itself out upon the 
South.” ‘The United States Government undertakes to 
organize and compel the work of freed men, and these will be 
placed under the supervision either of such of their former 


masters as may be willing to fall in with their views, or else | 
perjury, and the jury found a verdict for plaintiff, but wit! 


with men of the North who will have no scruple in enforcing 
the new social system.’? The freed men able to work are, 


the nou-workers. 
portion of their wages sufficient to provide for the sustenance 
of those who cannot help themselves.” From North and 
South alike the one clear point is that the leaven of freedom 
has got fairly into the huge lump of slavery, and slowly but 
surely will leaven the whole. 


The Emperor of the French has read the Ultramontane | 


Bishops of France a greatly needed lesson. The Archbishops 
Nantes, Orleans, and Chartres actually issued a sort of round 
robin on the elections—a pamphlet signed by them all, and 
telling the people which way to vote. They assumed, in 
fact, the power of a Synod, and this in temporal matters. 
They are accordingly informed by an Imperial decree of 
August 16, drawn up in the form which gives it the effect of 
law, ‘‘that it is a fundamental maxim of the public law of 
France that the Head of the Church and the Church itself 
have not received any power except upon.spiritual matters,” 
and that the pamphlet is an abuse of power, and is suppressed. 
The parti prétre has gone too fur, and roused the one 
unchangeable Erastian sentiment of France—the resolve that 
the collective society called the State shall be above the 
sectional society called the Church. The Emperor deserves 
the thanks of all Europe for that outspoken reminder of a 
truth too often forgotten even in Protestant lands. 


There is not, he says, a single male | 
The slaves are pressed to serve | 
they return, they | 


“‘ wave the star-spangled banner in their masters’ faces, and | 
| Leete, but, discovering that he drank hard; the lady broke off 


| 


Resident in Rajpootana, a shrewd and experienced officer, is 
convinced that the man seized is really the terrible Nana. 
The only doubts now entertained are as to the existence of 
Tantia Topee, a man much less generally known, and who, if 
really alive, will have time to make his escape. 


A most singular case of slander was tried at Bristol on the 
15th inst. Mr. Stogdon, a farmer, was engaged to a Miss 


the engagement and contracted herself to a Mr. Pidsley, 
Meeting them in the street, Stogdon declared he would ex- 
pose her, that she had slept with him repeatedly, and followed 
her, using the same language, into a railway earriage. Mr. 


| Pidsley naturally insisted on an inquiry, and as Stogdon, 


of Cambrai, Tours, and Rennes, and the Bishops of Metz, | Barber, daughter of a cotton broker. 
! s 7 . - . 
lasted eighteen months, when Mr. Fenton, either repenting his 


pressed by a lawyer, peremptorily refused to retract, an action 
was brought for slander, damages 2,000/. The defendant 
appeared in the box aud swore positively to his statement, 
giving dates and places with singular particularity, but the 
evidence, including that of a doctor of the highest character, 
was overwhelming upon the other side. The judge directed 
the officers to detain Stogdon to answer to a prosecution for 


damages of only 60/. Female chastity seems not to hold a 


says the writer, to be made to contribute to the support of | very high value in Bristol, where the very same jury would 
That is, the Government “ will reserve a | 


have given the same plaintiff at least 1,0007. had Stogdon, 
during his engagement, happened to change hig mind. He 
is not, moreover, to be indicted for perjury, because, said the 
judge, there is no criminal assize held in Bristol, and a pro- 
secution at Gloucester would be an expensive affair. 


In order to understand the full injustice committed in this 
case it should be compared with another, tried at Liverpool 
five days after. Mr. Fenton, manufacturer, was engaged to Miss 
The engagement 


offer, or irritated by bickerings, or, as was hinted but not 


| proved, disappointed as to his fiancée’s means, wrote her a 


most frank and manly letter, telling her he had mistaken his 
own mind, and breaking off the engagement. The laly was 
still under eighteen; but her friends brought an action for 


_ breach of promise, and the jury actually gave a verdict with 


It seems advisable for people to be cautious about announc- | 


ing an intended Continental trip too openly. Dr. Melia, a 
Roman Catholic priest, who had signed the contract for the 
erection of the Italian Church in Hatton Garden, had paid 
Fish, the builder, the entire sum certified for by the architect 
up to March last, but certain claims on account of work done 
beyond the contract, amounting to 2,800/., were still unsettled. 


Without denying the liability ¢n toto, he naturally refused pay- | 





three thousand pounds damages. ‘The case was entirely without 
aggravating circumstances, and had the woman from the same 
motives and in the same way jilted the man, he would never 
have recovered a penny. A few more actions of this kind, and 
men will be compelled to propose, “ reserving all rights,” to 
word their letters as cautiously as despatches, to stipulate, that 
all kisses shall be ‘‘ without prejudice,” and only venture to 
flirt under counsel’s advice. Statists already complain of the 
superabundance of spinsters, but every victory ot this kind 
ruins ten girls’ chances of settlement. 


The Archduke Maximilian has not yet publicly signified 
his acceptance of the Mexican throne. It seems to be under- 
stood, however, that he will accept, upon certain conditions, 
and active negotiations are proceeding between him and the 
Emperor Napoleon. He is only thirty-one, and married to a 
daughter of the King of the Belgians. The Monitewr has not 
spoken on the subject, but it has published a decree cancelling 
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the proclamation under which General Forey thr at ned to 


confiscate the estates of all who resisted the invasion. Ac- 
cording to the latest intelligen Juarez is 
and Michael Doblado, the ablest of the local leaders, has 
agreed to recognize the empire, provided the French do 
not advance into his State—Guanaxuato. General Forey 
declined to accede, and Doblado must, therefore, be either 
subdued or purchased, either an easy process. 


almost deserted, 


A telegram has arrived from Japan vid Shanghai, of the 
4th July, which is not a little mysterious. On the one hand, 
the Japanese have paid the indemnity demanded, on the 
other, the “‘ Mikado had issued orders to expel the foreigners, 
and to close the ports.” We presume the explanation is that 
the Tycoon and the advanced party have finally quarrelled 
with the Mikado and the Conservatives, and that civil war 
will commence in Japan. The natural course of events under 
those circumstances is that the Mikado should win at first, 
that the Tycoon should call in the British, and that the aliens 
should fix themselves firmly upon the necks of both. The 
mere appreach of the men of the West seems to shatter these 


| in the army as soldiers. 


Eastern civilizations as an iron bar shatters fine porcelain by 


merely rolling upon it. 


and have been increasing at a uniform rate of about 4,400 a 
year for the last eleven years. 


The election for the Montgomeryshire boroughs has ended 
in the return of the Palmerstonian Mr. Tracy, in spite of the 
great local influence of the Conservative candidate, Mr. Pugh, 
who is said to have had all the great influence of the houses of 
Powis, Vane, and Wynn. ‘The principles of the two, how- 
ever, were nearly identical, except, perhaps, upon Church- 
rates, upon which Mr. Tracy wished for some change which 
would satisfy the Dissenters; and Mr. Pugh was not opposed 
to one that would satisfy the Church. The difference be- 
tween their principles was a distinction without a difference, 
but the distinction between their chiefs was a distinction with 
a difference ;—all the distinction was for Lord Palmerston, 


rtly through inv 
produce only taxes. 


stments 


in America, which now 


The evidences of exhaustion in the South become every 
day more frequent. ‘The intercepted letters of President 
Davis showed a great want of men, and on Ist August he 
issued a strong appeal to all soldiers absent from duty. He 
declares that the number of deserters would sufiice to raise the 
army to an equality with that of the North, and grants a 
general pardon and amnesty to all officers and men absent 
without leave, provided they return to their duty in twenty- 
one days. So urgent, indeed, is his need, that he breaks 
through all precedent to urge the wives and daughters of the 
Confederacy to take care that no deserter is sheltered. This 
want of men is, we doubt not, the cause of the rumours, 
rapidly growing thicker, of a design to promise emancipation 
to all able-bodied negroes on condition that they shall serve 
t is yet on the cards that the South, 
maddened with conflict and defeat, may yet pull out their 
own “‘ corner-stone,” and destroy the institution which they 
went to war to extend. 


The King of Dahomey has found a new admirer in a cor- 
respondent of the Zimes, who signs himself “ An African,” 


. : ty | and who seems much offended with M. Jules Gerard’s attack 
The Wesleyan Methodists now number 329,704 members, | 


upon that potentate. M. Jules Gerard, the French Nimrod, 
writes to the Duke of Wellington, iu a letter communicated to 
the Times, that the King’s face is full of cunning and cruelty, 
that his professions of humane policy are all hypocritical, 


|“ now exploiter les blancs,’’—to get the white men to give 
| him gifts,—that the writer (M. Jules Gerard) had just seen 


and the difference (no trivial one) was a difference with Mr. | 


Disraeli. Themajority for Mr. Tracey was 115—422 against 307. 


Judge Betts, of the Key West Prize Court, has condemned 
the Peterhoff steamer on the ground (1) that she was laden, 
in whole orin part, with contraband of war ; (2) that she was 
not destined to the port of Matamoras; (3) that the ship’s 
papers were false and simulated. Some false colour has 
been unfortunately given to the justice of this decision by a 
trial at Croydon of ‘‘ Kahnweiler v. Dobson,” in which it was 
clearly shown that on her dast voyage in 1862 the Peterhoff 
was engaged in transactions of this kind. This has, however, 
no bearing at all on the case, as the Peterhoff changed hands 
between the two voyages, and her present owners, Tile, 
Spence, and Co., purchased her only last November, not 
having previously, as they assert, had anything, “ directly or 
indirectly,” to do with the steamer before their purchase. 
It is further stated that she was not even insured against 
war risks at all, as she would certainly have been had she 
been designed to run the blockade, and that there is not any 
shadow of proof for any one of Judge Betts’s grounds of con- 
demnation. This last is, of course, a mere ex parte statement ; 
but it seems certain that the Croydon trial should not pre- 
judice the public judgment. 





General Lee has formally denied, in a despatch dated 21st 
July, the statement contained in an official despatch from 
General Meade that the Federal army captured a brigade of 
infentry, two pieces of artillery, and some small arms, when 
the Southern army crossed the Potomac on the 13th and 14th 
July. The men captured, he says, were all stragglers, not 
captured in fight, who had loitered from excessive fatigue, and 
the guns were only left behind. On the contrary, the Federals 


jat least, are highly welcome to the victims. 


| thinks it apparently a sign of peculiar grace that the K 


re-assert that the brigade was regularly captured after a fight, | 


in which a great many were killed and wounded; and the 
geueral in command of the brigade, General Pettigrew, of 
South Carolina, was killed and left on the field, and was in 
the hands of the Federals on the very day on which General 
Lee wrote his despatch. Probably General Lee was mis- 
informed of the event by his subordinates in the rear. A 
gencral of brigade could not have been among the stragglers. 





. Mr. Boucicault passed through the Bankruptey Court on 
the 19th August, amidst a shower of compliments from com- 
missiouer and attorneys. He stated that in one year in Eng- 
land he had, with his wife’s assistance, made 23,000/., and at 
one period 1,0007. a week. It has all disappeared in two 


the lesser ceremonies at Kana, where he saw twelve corpses, 
six hung by the feet and six upright, and all that he saw 
closely, horribly mutilated; that an enormous pool of blood 
gave evidence of previous sacrifices, and that other bloody 
rites followed those he describes, and that the King’s thirst 
for human sacrifice is greater than the thirst of his subjects. 
On the other hand, ‘‘ An African” speaks very highly of the 
King of Dahomey, as a “‘ man of superior intellect, endowed 
with an extraordinary capacity for governing.” Receiving 
the adulation of his subjects, he maintains an extraordinary 
**modesty of deportment and equanimity in language.” His 
police, laws, and finances are the admiration of ** An African.” 
He is served “ more from love than fear.” To strangers he is 
hospitable, to his subjects generous. He is frugal, tempe- 
rate, and self-restrained. But the panegyric ends rather ia 
an anticlimax. ‘* From sentiments of admiration and dread 
he displays attachment to the English, from sentiments of self- 
interest he displays more attachment to the slave trade and 
to human sacrifices, and from sentiments which actuate the 
black man as well as the white he is most attached to him- 
self.” As for the sacrifices, says ‘‘An African,” they are 
forced upon him by the will of his people, and some of them, 
Every Prince 
has a companion and counsellor called an “ oerah,” or soul, 
who is the depositary of all his monarch’s thoughts, and gives 
him advice in return, and who is slain at his death, in order 
to be the King’s soul again in the future state. These 
‘‘ocrahs” think death of this kind a high distinction, and 
would not on any account forego it. It is to them, says this 
writer, a kind of pledge of immortality. The human sacrifices 
he conceives as a kind of sacrament. ‘‘ They come,” he says, 
‘under the same sort of inspiration as that which induces us 
to bend the knee in prayer.” A strange Christian this, who 
gis 
‘most attached to himself,” and who sces a close analogy in 
prayer to the rage for human sacrifices. Is he, perhaps, him- 
self an ocrah, or embodied conscience—approving religious sel- 
fishness and rejoicing in multitudes of victims—ocrah to the 
King of Dahomey himself, or perhaps to the Record newspaper ? 








The friends of Poland in London are quarrelling with Earl 
Russell. They asked him to receive a deputation carrying 
some strong resolutions passed at a large metropolitan meet- 
ing, but he declined. Consequently they appealed to the 
Queen, submitting the facts to her Majesty's consideration, 
and urging that further attempts at negotiation were 


hopeless. Five days afterwards they receivel a letter, 
signed by Earl Russell, repeating his former refusal 
to receive any deputation. Sympathizing entirely with 


the object of the meeting, we cannot but think Earl ‘Russell 


in the right. Questions like the restoration of Poland c.n- 
not be discussed with a self-appointed and miscellaneous 
deputation of Londoners, while the attempt to over-ride the 
responsible Minister by a personal appeal to the Sovereiga 
ras a breach of the first principles upon which Liberals are 
supposed to act. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EE 
THE ‘MASS MEETING” ON SLIEVENAMON. 


geen which do not terrify always excite amusement, 
and the mixture of laughter and scorn with which all 


‘own wickedness contemptible as an Irish Nationalist; but 
‘there is another side to it all. When the scorn is expressed, 

and the laughter done, and the bloodthirsty rant well hissed, 
| there remains some little matter behind for cooler considera- 
tion. It is but a bad play these men are acting, but the pith 


| of the matter is not in the badness of the play. Admit the 


decent Englishmen read the accounts of the “‘ mass meeting”’ | absurdity of the scene, and the wretchedness of the costumes, 
on Slievenamon is, therefore, as natural as it is to be regretted. | and the evil rant of the dialogue, and the mouthing ignorance 


The proceedings were certainly sufficiently ridiculous. The | 
weather proved itself, as usual, a staunch ally of the Govern- | 
ment, and as patriotism bears anything better than a drizzle, 
the “mass” was reduced to some eight hundred persons, | 
among whom there was not one whose name had ever been | 
heard out of the villages of Tipperary. The carefully selected | 
accessories, too, the mountain top, and Meagher’s Rock, and the | 
draggled tricolour of red, white, and green, and the harp *‘ with | 
the crown omitted,’’ which seem to touch the Irish mind with | 
a sense of the symbolic and picturesque, move the more stolid | 
Saxon intellect to an instinctive laughter, ora grave contempt 
for a race which perceives in the wildness of nature only a 
means of theatrical effect. English people with grievances 
contrive to protest very effectually in the gutters, and a 
‘“‘mass” meeting in a county town would probably have held 
itself in the most popular “‘ public,” and, if very excited, have 
boiled over into the street. The orators would have held the 
high wind more than a counterpoise to the extensive prospect, 
and, being intent on actual business, would have sacrificed all 
poetry for the sake of getting it well and thoroughly done. 
Irishmen under an attack of treason are of a different mind. 
Having to express opinions they do not hold, in language 
which is not their own, to a “public” invested with all 
manner of non-existent qualities, they, like other actors, | 
naturally care about accessories, and make up for deficiency 
in meaning by superabundance of rant. The chairman was | 
a Mr. Kickham, who, apparently, either owns or hires some | 
bit of Slievenamon, and he managed to make an open call to 
insurrection sound like a badly recited speech out of some fifth- 
rate tragedy. He summoned the people to rise like the Poles, 
instead ‘of rushing terror-stricken to the emigrant-ship,”’ | 
which was intelligible though felonious ; but he called on them, 
in the ‘‘names of the men of 1848—of Michael Doheny—may 
his name ever be green among us, for a braver Irishman 
Tipperary never narsed, and a nobler heart than his never 
crumbled into dust!—of the gifted young tribune Thomas F. 
Meagher, and of the descendant of the ancient Feenian chiefs 
the gallant O’Mahony,” and trusted that ‘ere long the 
modern Feenians would assemble in their might with the 
tried and trusted O’Mahony at their head.” Brian Boru we 
know, and the Round Towers, and the Malachi who ‘ wore 
the collar of gold,” and we have heard of F. Meagher, who is 
fighting in the field against the cause which his brother 
Nationalist Mitchell is defending in the Richmond Enquirer; but | 
who are the Feenians, and their modern representatives the 
O’Mahonies, who are to come in their might, and crush all | 
snub-nosed Saxon Smiths and Browns? We trust the present 
generation are as mythical as their great ancestors, for if not 
their chance of penal servitude is, we should say, quite an 
appreciable quantity. The speech of the day, however, was 
that of Mr. Gill, Editor, says the report, of the Tipperary 
Advocate. He understood his audience better than Mr. Kick- 
ham, and after a solemn and fearful pledge never, never ‘‘ to 
exercise his paltry privilege of giving a vote,”—uttered, we 
imagine, to prove, what his coat might not have done, that he 
was no non-elector,—and an Irish blunder, a promise not to 
“lick the rod which bound him to the dust,’ he at once 
struck the chord to which, and not independence, Tipperary 
hearts vibrate. He denounced the aristocracy, é.e., the owners 
of the land, amidst shrieks of delight and threats that ‘‘ more 
should be shot yet,” with a glorious profusion and confusion 
of epithet. They were at once “‘ bloodthirsty hounds,” and 
‘the meanest creatures in the form of bipeds on the face of 
creation.” They ‘stalked about in unconscious impudence 
and with the air of tyrants,” and ‘“‘seemed to belong to some 
other country.’”’ Mr. Gill was, doubtless, thinking of M. Thi- 
bault, the French Catholic, murdered by men like those who 
were yelling their applause. There were the usual allusions 
to ‘‘ chivalric’? France, whose ruler would send every man at 
the meeting to Cayenne without a trial, and to the “great | 
Western nation” whose chief would very justly shoot them | 
as ‘ secessionists,” some talk about the necessity of blood and 
straightening scythes from one Finnerty, and then the meeting | 
wandered away towards the nearest ‘“ shebeens.” | 
It is, of course, useless to answer all these tirades, for they | 
are answered by mere quotation, and it is very easy to ridicule | 
them, for no man on earth has such a talent for making his | 














of the actors, and still there is need to consider what is the 
feeling which gathers an audience to enjoy insufferable 
rubbish like this. Mr. Kickham makes but a poor O'Connell, 
and Mr. Gill’s notion of Shiel is very like a Whitechapel 
amateur’s conception of Othello, made up of white 
teeth, rolling eyes, and a bellow ; and the meeting on 
Slievenamon is but a paltry representation of the real 
scene at Tara; but still there is something behind. We 
should not listen only with ridicule to a meeting of even 800 
English labourers, or Scotch cottiers, who screamed and 
yelled, and danced with delight at the faintest allusion to 
blood, or scythes, or alien intervention, or the murder of land- 
lords, and the 800 are in Ireland only the representatives of 
a much larger body. Mr. Gill, with that failure to appreciate 
the grotesque which so oddly checkers an Irishman’s genuine 
humour, ventured to number them, and affirmed that, besides 
those present he could depend on fifty thousand and ninety 
more; but the absurd affectation of accuracy unfortunately 
does not conceal an exaggeration. There are thousands of 
frieze-coated men in Ireland who do hear of a villanous 
murder, provided the victim is a landlord, with more or less 
open delight, who receive incendiary rubbish like Mr. Gill's as 
other men receive patriotic appeals; who would, if once let 
loose, exterminate the present owners of land as eagerly 
as ever sepoys marched to the murder of the defenceless. 
white women. Thousands of men must have known 
where the murderer Hayes lay concealed; the hired assassin 
who was hung the other day admitted, as he took his 
pay, that a murderer's popularity made the price lower; 
and to this hour no sane Minister would permit the very men 
who furnish our bravest recruits to drill themselves into 
volunteers. Mr. Gill told only the truth when he talked of 
the army behind him, and if the statement be the condemna- 
tion of his countrymen it is also the shame of ours, who, 
boasting every day of our governing power, still abandon the 
effort to root out Irish evils as if they were hopeless or we 
imbecile. Tipperary Iand grievances, we say, are unintelligible; 
but we manage to comprehend questions at least as intricate 
about Waitara; and if the peasantry of Tipperary are savage, 
so are the tribes to whom in New Zealand we strive to do 
anxious justice, and whose wildly vindictive poetry we read 
with something almost of respect. Hatred between master 
and servant is the condemnation of both, though it may be 
in very different degrees, and it is the disgrace of Eng- 
land that a population which for six hundred years 
has been governed by Englishmen, in a land chiefly 
owned by men who were English once, should still 
hear with delight the most bloodthirsty menace if only 
directed against either rule or ownership, and while abstain- 
ing from ordinary crime as no other population abstains, 
should still shield common assassins as other races shield 
those who have risked life in their cause. The Scotch cottier 
is under the same laws as the Irishman, and has, in practice, 
less to do with their making, and the Scotch landlords are 
proverbially hard ; yet the editor who talked to a group of 
Scotch peasants in phrases like Mr. Gill’s would be answered 
not by a cry for blood, but by acalm inquiry as to the specific 
injury which had so angered Aim. It is all very well to trace 
the whole difference to the ‘‘ Milesian’”’ character; but out of 
Ircland the Irishman pays rent and exacts it just like any 
other human being, and all over Ireland itself he pays it for 
houses to dwell in without dreaming of shooting the owners, 


}or yelling for straightened scythes. There is a cause 


for all this excess of animosity, and it is not to the 
credit of the Liberal party that it refuses to make the 
exertion necessary to discover it, declines, because tenant- 
right may be pushed too far, to examine whether the 
tenure might not be improved. Their business is to cure abuses, 


‘not simply to hang those whom the abuses demoralize, and 


the master abuse of Ireland is the conflict between the tenure 
justitied by history and the genius of the people and the 
tenure established by law. It may be that the two are 
absolutely irreconcilable, that the right which is based on the 
English theory that land is a grant from the State, and the 
right which is based on the Oriental axiom, “‘ whose is the 
sweat his is the soil,’’ can never be made compatible; but in 
that case let us admit the incompatibility, invent what palli- 
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atives we may, and cease to meet angry protests like those of | united a fair half of the House, but also ensures to the 
the poor wretches on Slievenamon with showers of easy sar- | Catholic States a clear working majority. The Dele- 
casm. We may, too, as well, if that is the case, if, for| gates will vote by majorities, and will have power to 
instance, we really cannot make land transferable in small | pass “ resolutions’? on questions connected with alterations 
parcels as easily as a watch,—an innovation which would end | in the Bund, on the budget of the Bund, on matters connected 
in the purchase of all insolvent estates by the cottiers—give with the Press, on the right of association, on the right 
up some of our boasting about the governing eapacity which | of domicile, and on other minor questions. Even upon this 
ean content India but leaves Ireland always in incipient | narrow range of subjects, however, the Delegates can only 
insurrection. Any rider with nerve can sit a rearing horse ; ! offer wishes, for on the close of their sittings the Assem- 
but the good rider is he who teaches it not to rear. | bly of Princes ‘will take into consideration and finally 
dispose of the propositions made by” the Chamber; in 
THE AUSTRIAN PLAN, ;other words, the Princes will be even more absolute 
NE of the hundred reporters present in Frankfort relates, | for resistance than at present, because relieved of the 
or invents, a most characteristic incident. The Kaiser | cheek of local discontent. — Nobody will even know which 
sent on to the city a state carriage drawn by eight horses,|of the Princes has resisted each proposition, aud the 
resplendent in colour and gilding, and attended by footmen glit- dissatisfaction of any one German State will break itself 
tering in the superb Imperial uniform. The populace admired | to pieces against collective German royalty. . Take, for 
it immensely, and reckoned with confidence upon a ceremonial , instance, as the example most easily understood, the general 
entry which should recall to their minds the days when Frank- | law of the Press. In order to obtain uniformity, the one or 
fort was, for all purposes of show and state, the capital city of ; two States in which thorough liberty is enjoyed must be 
Germany ; but the Emperor, having thus fixed their atten- restricted, in order to meet the views of States like Austria, 
tion, drove from the station to the palace in a common hired | where editors are still imprisoned; or Prussia, where six 
cab. That anecdote is, we fear, the history of the grand Congress , D¢ Wspapers have been suppressed in one day. Otherwise, the 
of Princes in miniature. The Emperor promised things which Princes will reject the law, and uniformity will be as far off 
set all Germany agog, summoned an Assembly such as has , 28 ever. _On the other hand, supposing the Princes ever to 
not met since the great meeting which in 1815 was broken | yield a liberal law, the Press would be beyond the caprices 
up by Napoleon’s return, pledged himself to ‘fulfil the desire | of individual Princes; for, as the initiative rests with the 
of the Fatherland,” called on all Europe to admire his energy | Delegates, and the majority of Delegates are appointed 
and decision, and then proposed a scheme which was to men’s | by the Commons, they have only to refuse to bring new bills 
wishes as was the cab he used to the gorgeous coach he sent on. | to keep the old free system inviolate from any legal attack. 
The Congress is not yet over, and will not be for a week, but That Is an enormous gain—one so great as to almost compen- 
already the enthusiasm at first excited in Germany is visibly sate for the excessive power assigned to the Princes. 
dying away. The exclusion of the reporters—in itself a very The pith of the plan is, however, the new executive power. 
natural act, German Princes not being trained to debate— Thisis to bea Directory of Five, to be formed of the Emperor of 
damped it considerably, as proof positive that the Kaiser Austria, the King of Prussia, the King of Bavaria, and two 
amidst his promises did not intend to carry his proposals by | other members elected by the small principalities, all sitting 
any appeal to the people, and the Emperor’s formal address under the presidency of the first and voting by majorities. 
will, we imagine, tend to reduce it still further. | To this Directory enormous powers are conceded, the manage- 
It is not by any means a bad speech, or unworthy either of ment of all foreign affairs, the appointment of all ambassadors, 
fhe rank of the great Sovereign by whom it was read, or of the control of the army, the suppression of internal dis- 
the ability of the statesmen by whom it may be supposed to turbances, the expenditure of the Federal budget, and the con- 
have been prepared. There is a trace in every line of an | vocation and prorogation of the House of Delegates. It can 
honest desire to bind Germany closer together, and the re- | even declare peace and war, with the consent of the Federal 
ference to the grand obstacle, the attitude taken by Prussia,— | Council, a body of 21 Counsellors in practice nominated by itself, 
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the most delicate point in the speech—is at once straightfor- 
ward and manly. The Emperor frankly regrets the absence 
of his great colleague ; but there is no mistaking the meaning 
implied in the advice, ‘‘ Let us preserve for mighty Prussia 


the place to which she is entitled, and let us hope that our | 


unity will produce an indelible impression upon all German 
hearts.” 
ticipate in the Bund, in order to give it new vigour,” will 
gratify a growing German sentiment, while the distinct 
utterance, ‘‘ I see no prospect of finding a firm basis in the 
question relative to the future of Germany by means of pro- 
longed deliberations,” shows that one member, at least, of the 
Federation is weary of endless talk. But the speech must be 
read by the light of the proposal which it was intended to 
introduce, and so read it will for the majority of Germans and 
all the rest of Europe resolve itself into words. The grand coach 
is put forward, but the Emperor really rides in a cab. The 


grand project of reform, so loudly proclaimed, so splendidly | 


dressed, resolves itself into a cumbrous scheme for the increase 
of Austrian influence within a still disunited Confederacy. It 
sweeps away the Diet, which has never yet accomplished an 
act to replace it by an organization which can, indeed, ac- 
complish many, but none of the kind for which the heart of 
Germany craves. The whole pith of the plan lies in the 
scheme for securing a strong executive power. The legislative 
arrangements are evidently of very minor importance, and if 
Germany is to remain a mere congeries of Sovereign States, 
we do not know that they have been very unskilfully devised. 
They do not, indeed, secure the smallest power of internal 
improvement, but they do partially transfer the power of 
resisting change from the Kings to the people. The power of 
legislation is to be entrusted to a very Conservative and ex- 
cessively cumbrous, but still united Parliament, composed of 
two houses, with widely different powers. The Lower, or 
popular House, styled the House of Delegates, will be 
composed of 300 representatives elected by all the German 


Diets, two-thirds being named by the Commons and onc-| 


third by the Peers. The proportions will be Austria, 75 ; 
Prussia, 75; Bavaria, 27; Saxony, Hanover, and Wurtemburg, 
15 each; and the minor principalities and cities from twelve 


to one, an arrangement which gives Austria and Prussia. 


The statement, too, that “‘the peoples must par- | 


the majority in the Directory having also a majority in the 
advising body. In other words, the Directory would be for most 
|German purposes, and all foreign purposes, a most effective 
‘executive, one which, could it but be accepted and work harmo- 
niously, might be an irresistible political power. But then what 
chance is there of acceptance or harmonious working? The 
very first glance at the scheme shows that it is one for the 
permanent nuilification of Prussia. There are five votes in 
the Directory, three of which—his own, that of Bavaria, and 
that of the smaller pro-Austrian States—will invariably belong 
to the Emperor. Austria would, in fact, be advanced to the 
political sovereignty of Germany, aud this, without securing 
to Germany in her turn the slightest prospect of fusion. The 
Princes are left in their power, and the States as much 
divided as ever, except that when collective action is neces- 
sary that action can be taken if Austria shows the road. 
Prussia, as a separate State, would under that arrangement be 
actually of more weight in the world than as a member 
of the Germanic body. Suppose, for example, that Austria 
desires that all Germany should consent to defend Venetia, 
and that Prussia and the Liberal States are firmly opposed to 
the act. The Delegates have nothing to say, the Princes have 
nothing to say, only the Directory, with the consent of the 
Federal Council, ¢. ¢., itself over again, will at once defend 
Venetia. Prussia must supply her contingent to a policy 
which is opposed to her interests, perhaps to her treaties, and 
certainly to the will of her people. Unless, therefore, she can 
gain a majority, she ceases on vital points to be an independent 
State, without gaining the aid which would be her recom- 
pense, for the majority which compels her to fight for Venetia 
could refuse to fight for Posen. The result would be to a 
certainty that retirement from the Confederacy with which 
she now menaces Austria. Verily, if this be unity, the King 
has for once some reason on his side, and will be supported by 
all Germans who fear the ascendancy of an Ultramontane 
power with immense non-German interests. Adhesion to such 
a plan seems to us not possible, and if it were carried by every 
Prince present, still, if Prussia stood aloof, Germany would 
not be united. It may be asserted that we have assumed a 
majority for Austria; but every one familiar with German 
politics knows that Bavaria follows her lead, and that the 
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Southern States and Hanover can equally be depended on. 
Even imagining the extreme case of Prussia reversing the 
process, Austria would in turn be extinguished, and the failure 
of the scheme would be simply a question of time. 

It is fusion more or less complete, the reduction of thirty- 
four States into one, for which Germany hankers, and not such 
a scheme as this, intended palpably for one single end—to re- 
store to the House of Hapsburg its old ascendancy. The petty 
Princes may yield; most of them, it is said, have appeared in 
Frankfort wearing the Austrian uniform, but Prussia will 
scarcely bend. The King certainly will not, and his people 
have no motive to make him. The hope of moderate Germans 
was that the Emperor would bring forward some project 
which, while of course increasing his own rank, would tend 
to reduce the kingdoms, and electorates, and duchies, and 


| which evidently ruled his official conduct, that an English 


principalities, into strong but still only municipal organiza- | 


tions, would, for example, have made the central Diet popular, 
and made it plus himself as Kaiser as absolute for Imperial 
affairs as is the British Parliament. 
posal which the Crown Prince of Prussia is said to cherish, 
and it has at least this element in its favour—that when 
in accord with the people such a central power would be 
utterly irresistible. The Austrian Central Diet would even 
when created be either a mere congress of ambassadors, 
armed with plenipotentiary powers, but guided by jarring 


That is the counter-pro- | 


'to compare in diplomatic force with our own. 


interests—which is not unity, or a power strong for every | 
| Foreign Office under either Lord Clarendon or Lord John 


purpose except that of fusing cognate States together into a 
nation—which is ultimate disunion. Surely the Germans 
have learnt by this time, if only from the history of America, 


that the strength of a Federation consists in the weakness of 


its components, that iron bars must be melted before they 
become one whole. 


OUR BRITISH DIPLOMATISTS. 





UR British economists have long familiarized us with the | 
likely in the rising delirium to direct an onslaught. 


truth,—once so incomprehensible to our commercial men 


—that the gain of any oue nation by its international trade | 
must be, not at the expense of the nation with which it traffies, | 


but to its profit also,—thut the exchange to be permanently 
profitable to either must be profitable to both. The practical 
grasp of this truth caused, we all know, a thorough revolution 


in the commercial policy of our people; but there is, if 


not another aspect of it, a very closely allied truth with regard 
to the political intercourse of nations, which has not yet 


worked itself into the mind of any nation, not even, 


of England, namely, that in the interchange of interna- 
tional ideas the object of every great diplomatist ought 
equally to be twofold,—not only to represent his own 
country worthily in a foreign land, but to represent that 
land also worthily to his own chief. This last, it may be 
supposed, is the duty less of our minister abroad than of the 
foreign ambassadors here. But the truth is that both alike are 
needed to discharge it well. We cannot trust the official expla- 
nations of a minister, stationed here expressly to make such ex- 
planations, as wecan the confidential reports of our own servants; 
and now every year is making us conscious that the highest 
diplomatists we have, endeavour to identify themselves as fully 
with the country in which they reside in describing it to their 
chief, as they do to identify themselves with the country from 
which they are sent in representing the British Government 


Minister who does not identify himself,—heart and soul if he 
can,—with the interest and honour of both the countries be- 
tween which he mediates though, of course, reserving his 
loyalty only to one, does not do his duty. 

No doubt this is quite a new page even in our diplomacy, 
and our diplomatic staff is equal to any in the world. 
Hitherto the prevalent notion has been, though it has long 
been partly undermined, that a diplomatic representative is a 
kind of honourable British spy on the proceedings of foreign 
countries, who is to watch very closely all the opportunities 
which circumstances afford to wring concessions out of their 
difficulties, and use them for our political advantage. In 
first-rate representatives of this inferior kind,—necessary 
in times of trouble and growing enmity between State and 
State,—England has always been rich. It is the greatest 
of errors to suppose that our diplomacy is poor or inferior in 
any way to that of other European countries. Probably no 
country was ever better served in this respect; for the aristo- 
cratic stuff to which we trust is eminently well fitted both 
for the social tact and the cold self-restraint which are most 
needed. Let us but consider the principal diplomatic pro- 
blems of recent years, and we shall find scarcely any country 
Take the 
crisis with Russia which preceded the Crimean war, and 
which certainly did little credit to the courage of our 


Russell. Yet how could we have been better served 
diplomatically than we were at that time by Sir Hamilton 
Seymour? It is true that he was a member of the old 
school of diplomacy, that he cared not at all for Russia 


|except to outwit her, and connected the duty of feeling 


the Czar’s political pulse with little if any direct interest 


| for the patient or for his people, all his anxiety being 


for the British foreign policy against which the Czar seemed 
But 
how well the work was done, if any one had but had the 
sagacity to take it in good time as a proper warning! How 
graphically—nay, how dramatically, the secret correspondence 


‘laid bare Nicholas’s hankerings after the property of the 


‘* malade ;"’ how well it revealed the deep and anxiously cal- 
culated schemes ; how little likelihood it left to any reasonable 


'mind of stilling those Imperial yearnings concerning which 


the Czar sounded the British Ambassador with so much 
careless anxicty,—suggesting arguments casually in brilliant 
ball-rooms and bribes in private receptions,—except by either 
satisfying or wounding them! Sir Hamilton Seymour’s 
despatches would be read with literary interest even where 
the political importance of the coming events was depre- 
ciated or forgotten. And all through the same memorable 
struggle, and long after it had ceased, there was a British 
Ambassador at Constantinople who, with all the keen British 
jealousy of the extremest national feeling, united much of 
that personal pride in sustaining and restoring the greatness 


of the country to which he was accredited that distinguishes 


there. Sir James Hudson, whom the English Government 
has so unworthily badgered into resignation, is the | 
most illustrious example we have ever had of the) 


greatness of this double service. 


In England we regret | 


bitterly his resignation, because we know that few, if, 


any of our diplomatists, could have won for England so vast 
a moral power in Italy at a price immeasurably less than 
France has paid for a far inferior influence. We know that 
he has presented England to Italy as we wished her to be pre- 
sented, and in the dangerous and difficult times which must 
soon recur in Italy we know of no man who could do it so 
well. But if this is the feeling in England, the feeling in 
Italy is far keener,—for the Italians know that, in a post 
where it was certainly not his official duty to search below 
the surface, where he might have contented himself with 
representing the uppermost stratum of political society, 
he has devoted incessant energy to discovering the truth 
of the popular feeling and resolve, and has taken 
care that this shall be fully known to England, and 
through England to all Europe. He has a work to 
look back upon which is more than honourable to his 
own country and beneficial to Italy. He has, as we said 
last week, gained England a moral triumph such as is almost 
unparalleled in diplomacy, and also saved Italy at the critical 
moment, and he has effected all this by the deep conviction 





‘ 


the new school of diplomacy. ‘True, it began with him only 
in policy, but it ended, no doubt, in something like generous 
sympathy and disinterested regard. Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, as all admit, united the strong originality and resolution of 


a statesman of the highest order with the skill and intellectual 


subtlety of true diplomacy, and showed the power to feel with 
the Government to which he was commissioned in the very 
moment of overbearing its counsels in the interest of his own 
country. In Paris, perhaps, Lord Cowley has not entirely sub- 
stantiated to the public the bigh traditional esteem in which he 
is held by both Liberal and Tory Governments. Certainly he 


| misled Lord Malmesbury very much during his useless mission 


| before the breaking out of the Italian war in 1859, and had not 


the wit to see that the pacific professions both of France and 
Austria were but a jfacon de parler, and not grounds for 
seriously expecting peace. But still Lord Cowley has con- 
ducted with uniform credit one of the most difficult of 
our embassies. And coming to the more recent diplomatic 
crises, it is not easy to conceive how we could have been 
better served. Lord Lyons has so discharged his delicate 
duties in America, one of which involved at least some- 
thing closely approaching to menace, and all of which have 
been thickset with political pitfalls, as but once to excite 
a dim flash of popular resentment in the United States, and 
yet always to keep the dignity of his office and the honour of 
his Government unstained. ‘The highest credit, too, is due to 
his full reports of all the explanatory circumstances of a situa- 
tion peculiarly difficult fur an English Government to under- 
stand. At St. Petersburg Lord Napier has shown a warmth 
of sympathy with the Russian reforms which has won him 
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considerable influence with the Russian Government, and yet 
he has not permitted that sympathy to deter him from lo iging 
strong and timely remonstrances, even on his own responsi- 
bility, against the almost insulting irony of their recent con- 
duct to England in defence of the great Polish crime. Even 
Sir Andrew Buchanan has taken a stand in Berlin on the 
Russo-Prussian military convention, which has won for the 
British Embassy the respect of the German Liberals and the 
fidgetty fear of Herr von Bismark Schouhausen. 

It is, then, a palpable blunder to call our diplomacy in any 
sense weak or inefficient. If it has ever appeared so of late 
years, the cause has certainly lain far more with the Foreign 
Office, which is often both hesitating and fussy, than with 
the diplomatists. But of all the diplomatists we have had, 
Sir James Hudson has presented the highest type, though he 
must be placed second in commanding power to Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. It is impossible to turn to the record of his 
despatches in 1858-9, while Lord Malmesbury was whining 
to him from the Foreign Office, like Balak the son of Beor, 
‘to curse him these Sardinians,”’ without feeling that it was 
our Minister at Turin, and not our Minister in London, who 





directed the Italian policy of this country with such brilliant | 
result. Calm, impartial, even frigid in his reports, always | 


understating the true force of the national movement, as is 
proved by the far more immediate and brilliant result than 
any which he chose to predict, Sir James Hudson continued 
to expose respectfully but mercilessly the fallacies by which 

e Tory Foreign Secretary strove to persuade himself tha 
the Tory Forcign Secretary str to persuade himself that 

1e smallest of the belligerents was the one most deserving 
tk lest of the bellig ts was tl t g 


blame. It was he who, while cbediently harassing Count | 


Cavour with official remenstrances, which he knew to be 
futile, gradually unveiled the cyes of the English Govern- 
ment and people to the true attitude of the popular mind in 
Italy ; indeed, interpreted Italy to England at least as well 
as he interpreted England to Italy. If it should ever prove 
that the Foreign Office is really jealous of the influence natu- 
rally wielded by such statesmen, and prefers to deal with a 
man who will consent to see with its eyes rather than with 
his own,—an event which, we hope, is exceedingly walikely, 
-~—we should have the best reason to insist on some funda- 
mental change at the Foreiga Office. To increase the power 
of our Foreign Secretary in any country by diminishing as 
much as possible his store of genuine knowledge about that 
country, is not a proceeding which Englishmen will be inclined 
to endorse. They would much rather that Sir James Hudson 
forced the hand of our Foreign Secretary from Turin, than that 
our Forcign Secretary should force his Turin Ambassador’s 
hand from London. We do not like to increase power and 
responsibility at the expense of knowledge. Admirable as 
our British diplomacy every where is, we cannot well afford to 
sacrifice such a master of it as Sir James Hudson. 





BOSTON ON THE WAR. 


T is not often that on this side the Atlantic we can eatch | 


a glimpse of what educated Americans think about the 
great contest in which their country is involved. Our news- 
paper correspondents, able as they are, write as Englishmen 
for an English public. The commuaications which come 
addressed to us from the States are all impregnated with the 
feelings of men who know they are pleading before an un- 
friendly audience, and who, therefore, involuntarily put what 


they consider the best face upon their case; while the | 


American papers, and especially the New York papers—the 
only ones ever seen or quoted in England—are all infected 
with the love of exaggeration inseparable from a sensation 
press. On this account it is of real value to get hearing of 
the utterances addressed by an Amer‘can of intelligence to 


Americans, to study the language intended for home con- | 


sumption not for foreign exportation. Such an opportunity 
has been afforded us recently. On the 4th of last July Dr. 
Holmes was selected by the City authorities of Boston 
to deliver the annual oration in commemoration of the 
anniversary of American independence. From that oration 
we may gather a fair estimate of how the war is judged 
by the cultivated intellect of the United States. It was 
delivered at, perhaps, the gloomiest moment of the 
Federal fortunes. General Lee was encamped in the 
heart of Pennsylvania; the struggle between him and Meade 
was being waged with varying success; and it was pos- 
sible that any hour might bring the tidings that the Northern 
armies had been routed, and that the Confederates were 
marching upon Washington. No doubt, at the very moment 
the harangue was being delivered, Lee was retreating as 
rapidly as he could, seeking safety in an inglorious flight, 
and General Pemberton was arranging with Grant the terms 


of the capitulation of Vicksburg. But no news of these great 
successes had reached Boston, and the orator had as yet no 
gleam of victory with which to encourage his audience, 
waiting, doubtless, more impatiently for the tidings ex- 
pected hourly than for any studied outburst of declama- 
tion. Moreover, if there is one man in America who 
represents the educated unpolitical class more especially 
than any other, it is, perhaps, Oliver Wendeil Holmes. 
The readers of “Elsie Venner,’”-—and who has not read 
that weird graceful story ?—would find it hard to believe 
that its author was a man of active life. In this impression 
they would not be mistaken. ‘Till the war broke out, we 
believe that Dr. Holmes never wrote a line about politics, and 
held aloof from a pursuit for which his refined and speculative 
nature almost disqualified him. In the bygone days, so 
near in time, so distant in fact, when ‘‘ Quieta non movere’® 
was the maxim by which educated men in America guided 
their conduct, he was looked upon by the Abolitionist party as 
the most timid of anti-slavery men. And probably, three 
years ago, the last thing which either friends or enemies would 
have expected of Wendell Holmes was that he would come 
forward as an anti-slavery political speaker. 

But the war has wrought already many changes in the 
United States. It has done away with the apathy of wealth 
and the dilettante indifferentism of education. For good or 
bad, it has brought all classes together into an union never 
known before, and has shown men in characters new to 
the world, and newer still, perhaps, to themselves. The 
enthusiasm for the Union has appealed to all classes 
alike, to old and young, rich and poor, learned and igno- 
rant. It may—as Englishmen forgetful of their own ante- 
cedents are wont to assame—be a wicked and a foolish enthu- 
siasm. But, like all genuine enthusiasm, it ennobles those 
| whose minds are awakened by it. Dr. Holmes himself is no 
longer of the age when men go out to fight. But his only son has 
gone forth in his stead ; and if in parts the orator’s language 

seems strained and exaggerated to us, we must remember 
it was spoken by a father who knew any minute might 
bring him tidings that he, like so many of those whose faces 
he saw around him while he spoke, was left childless by the 
cruel fate of war. However, in his address there is nothing 
of the stereotyped American self-glorification. Scarce an allu- 
sion is found in it to the glories of that Revolution in honour 
of which Independence Day is kept sacred. Poor George IIT. 
was allowed to sleep in peace without any recital of his sins; and 
probably for the first time in any of the eighty-seven Fourth of 
July ovations which have been delivered in Boston, no mention 
is made of Bunker’s Hill, or of the tea which was thrown into 
the waters of the Charles River, in sight, by the way, of the 
| windows of Dr. Holmes’s house. The present has obscured 
the past, and with General Lee encamped at Gettysburg it 
was not the time for idle glorifications of American magni- 
| tude and prowess. 

The whole oration deals with the war, and the war alone. 

ts one cause Dr. Holmes acknowledges to have been the 
institution of slavery. ‘The antagonism,” he says, ‘‘ of the 
| two sections of the Union was not the work of this or that 
enthusiast or fanatic. It was the consequence of a movement 
in mass of two different forms of civilization in different 
directions, and the men to whom it was attributed were only 
those who represented it most completely, or who talked 
longest and loudest aboutit.”” On the other hand, he makes no 
attempt to represent the war as a crusade undertaken on be- 
half of the negro. “ It was waged,”’ he admits, “primarily, and 
is waged to this moment, for the preservation of our national 
existence.” The chain of argument which runs through his 
discourse is that the principle of self-government involves 
ipso facto the right of free discussion and tree political action ; 
that the existence of free discussion and action brought on 
the ‘irresistible conflict ’’ between slavery and freedom; and 
that, therefore, in striving to preserve .the Union the North 
vindicates a principle fatal to the existence of slavery. 
“‘ What is meant,” he truly remarks, ‘‘ by self-government, is 
that a man shall make his convictions of what is right and 
expedient regulate the community, so far as his fractional 
share of the Government extends. If one has come to the 
| conclusion, be it right or wrong, that any particular institu- 
tion or statute is a violation of the sovereign law of God, it is 
| to be expected that he will choose to be represented by those 
who share his belief, and who will, in their wider sphere, do all 
| they legitimately can to get rid of the wrong in which they 
| find themselves and their constituents involved. To prevent 
opinion from organizing itself under political forms may be 
| very desirable, but it is not according to the theory or practice 
| of self-government.” This is all that Dr. Holmes claims for 
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the war with reference to slavery, and doubtless he might members of Parliament would give first a little thought to 
have claimed even more with justice. the true ideal of a Long Vacation speech from a member to his 
It is curious to see how an educated American regards the constituents,—to what it may effectually do and what it 
alleged infractions of his liberty of which we have heard so ought not even to attempt,—we might have something more 
much in England. ‘There are those,” he remarks, ‘‘ who impressive than that long series of disconnected, grave or gay 
profess to fear that our Government is becoming a mere reminiscences which, in their whole range, from the comic 
irresponsible tyranny. If there are any who really believe Parliamentary compendium of Mr. Bernal Osborne to the 
that our present chief magistrate means to found a dynasty solemn funeral discourse of Mr. Newdegate or the fluent 
for himself and family, that a coup d'état is in preparation by | ledger-accounts of Sir Stafford Northcote, so seldom really 
which he is to become Abraham, Det gratia Rev, they cannot illustrate a principle, or give the elector a new insight into 
have duly pondered his letter of the 12th of June, in which the importance of his duties. 
he unbosoms himself with the simplicity of a rustic lover! A speech to constituents must usually be an indifferent one 
called upon by an anxious parent to explain his intentions. | which would make a good speech in the House. The duty of 
.... Anarmy of legislators is not very likely to throw) electors is very different from the duty of the elected; the 
away its political privileges, and the idea of a despotism former have to look at politics in a far more elementary and 
resting on an open ballot-box is, like that of Bunker Hill| fundamental way than the latter must do, when once at least 
Monument, built on the waves of Boston Harbour.” With re-| they are fairly entered on practical deliberations. Yet mem- 
gard to this country, we need hardly say that Dr. Holmes speaks | bers would always be benefitted more than they themselves 
severely, rather, we must admit—as anyone who knows his| know if they would, at least once a year, make the effort not 
kindly nature would suppose—in reproach than in anger. His| to ‘‘ review the session,” asit is called, so much as to pick out 
real complaint he puts fairly enough. ‘ We had, no doubt,| and illustrate the real guiding principles that have been at 
reckoned very generally on the sympathy of England, at least, | work in it, causing new combinations, new repulsions, and a 
in a strife which, whatever pretexts were alleged as to its| new current of political thought. lectors ought to know 
cause, arrayed upon one side the supporters of an institution | and representatives ought themselves to strive to understand 
she was supposed to hate in earnest, and on the other its| and recall, the real political forces that have been at work 
assailants.” When, however, he tells us further, ‘‘That preserving one party, undermining another, and creating a 
three bending statues cover up that gilded seat, which, in third. The electors want, too, some clear idea of the relation 
spite of the time-hallowed usurpations and consecrated wrongs of the various leading statesmen to political principles; and 
so long associated with its history, is still venerated as the | if they were in fact more distinctly informed and satisfied on 
throne,—one of these supports is the pensioned Church, the | these subjects, they would care less to enforce the slavish con- 
second is the purchased army, the third is the long-suffering | ditions by which they so often and so injudiciously try to 
people,” we are reminded unpleasantly of Mr. Jefferson | turn their representatives into mere delegates voting for or 
Brick. against specified measures as directed, without in any way 
However, we could pardon much more unkind things than | sharing their constituents’ reasons for supporting or opposing 
Dr. Holmes has said of us on account of the manly, stirring| them. We should have fewer exactions of ballot-pledges, 
English-like patriotism which marks every page of his| Anti-Church-rate pledges, Sabbatarian pledges, Maine-law 
address. We talk of American sentiment as high-flown and | pledges, and so forth, if there were a franker explanation 
stilted. Let an Englishman consider candidly what our own | between members and their constituents as to the real aim 
popular passion would be if the integrity of our country were | of their Parliamentary policy, the opposing forces which 
assailed. Should we think language like this exaggerated in | impede them in pursuit of it, and the policy by which 
the hour of England’s peril? ‘‘ By those wounds of living | they have thought it right to work it out. It is because 
heroes, by those graves of fallen martyrs, by the corpses of your | electors know so very little of the real political heart of their 
children, and the claims of your children’s children yet un- members, and feel all their votes to be so much a matter of 
born, in the name of outraged honour, in the interest of | accidental party tactics, that they demand specific promises as 
Violated sovereignty, for the life of an imperilled nation, for to particular votes without caring whether they agree, or differ 
the sake of men everywhere, and of our common humanity, | wholly, about the reason for that vote. A member may 
for the glory of God and the advancement of His kingdom on | promise to vote for the ballot, because he seriously believes 
earth, your country calls upon you to stand by her through | that secret voting would be a powerful Tory instrument, and 
good report and through evil report, in triumph and in defeat.” | yet win by his promise the suffrage of electors whose only 
Words such as these would seem natural enough applied to} object in getting the ballot is, as they think, to undermine 
England, and what England is to us the Union is to an/ the power of wealth and land. This could not be so if there 
American. were anything like a frank understanding between the 
electors and the elected as to the general drift of the latters’ 
LONG VACATION POLITICS. policy, the claims they have really at heart to vindicate for 
HE first “distant and random gun” of that dropping | the middle and working classes in Church and State, the 
fire of oratory which relieves the silence of the long | reesons for which they support or thwart the leading states- 
vacation has been fired this week at Tavistock by Sir John | men of the day, and the tests by which they judge of those 
Trelawny. The reporters have not yet begun to listen so, statesmen’s sympathy with these claims or hostility to them. 
eagerly to the addresses to constituents as they will do when If there were any large exposition of political principles of 
the session recedes further into the distance, and “ flashes of this sort in relation to the political chiefs and the general 
deep silence mock their skill ;” but as far as we can gather | teaching of the session during the Long Vacation, it would 
what he said, it was not avery admirable specimen of the | be less easy to find electors thinking far more of one petty 
ideal Long Vacation speech. The speaker was naturally de-| pledge than of the temper and spirit in which that pledge 
pressed by little success in Parliament, and, perhaps, even less | Was given, and in which it had been kept. . ve 
success out of it. The Church-rates Abolition Bill had been But this, it will be said, is all vague. What principles out 
decidedly defeated even in the Lower House, and none of Sir, of the great range of politics ought members to select for this 
John Trelawny’s other ideas had secured even deliberate atten- | full kind of discussion with their constituents? Clearly those 
tion. Hence he confided to his constituents that he would | which are for the moment forcing themselves most on public 
abdicate his leadership on the Church-rates question, at least , notice, which are partly indeterminate as yet, and which, 
as long as the present Parliament lasts. In short, the therefore, are fresh enough to illustrate the immediate temper 
member for Tavistock was apparently in a dejected frame of ; and latest tendency of the representative. On subjects that 
mind, and looked upon his review of the session like a school-| are not for the moment practical, that are not before the 
boy on repetition-day, when the old difficulties and mistakes | public mind, a man may take almost what view he chooses, 
haunt his memory, and render him even more unhappy than | Without betraying his true wishes and convictions, without 
when they were first encountered. The dumb Conservatism of | its being, in short, really characteristic of his political aims. 


the country bewilders the old Radicals, andthough SirJohn Tre- But on a subject that is just rising into the field of discussion, 
audience he does not seem to have done | Which forces itself upon us at every turn, no man can hel 


lawny had a favourin, | wh u an he 
much in the way of improving the occasion. It was the | being more or less his true self. He cannot make shift wit 


greater pity, because the moment for discussing liberal eccle- | an old party watchword, simply because he has been long ac- 
siastical principles, on which Sir John Trelawny especially customed to it, and sees no chance of its being more than a 
interests himself, though rather in the old-fashioned negative | patty watchword. He must more or less reveal his real 
style, is now exceedingly opportune. There never was a time | thought and feeling about it. The present session will 
when Long Vacation speeches might do more to ripen opinion , Supply an admirable illustration. In it the least imme- 
on subjects not yet fully ripe for Parliamentary discussion, | diately important debates have been by far the most testing, 
but everywhere pressing themselves on public attention. If| the most significant of coming change,—because they have 
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shown us Libera! and Conservative thought actually crysta!liz- 
ing afresh on a new class of subjects—that of Church compre- 
hension. It might be said with some plausibility that it is a 
very inadequate test of what men will do,—say for the political 
representation of the working classes, or for the cause of 

freedom in Poland,—whether they happen to wish clergymen 

to be hampered with an elaborate dogmatic system of subscrip- 

tions, or to be as free as possible to express their own belief. 

Nor is it a good test till you see the spirit in which this 

clerical freedom is claimed or refused. But if you carefully 

note this, nothing could give a surer insight into the real | 
dividing lines between Liberal and Tory principle in the | 
House and in the country. For all the forces are at work on 
it which really distinguish the true types of Tory, Con- | 
servative, Liberal, and Radical. There is the Tory’s strong | 
feeling that the stability of the universe depends on maintain- 
ing the English Church and State, just as they are, as the only 
guarantee of divine truth and human justice. There is the 
Conservative’s far more widely-spread intellectual awe of the 
risk of change, his dread of what changes change may involve, 
his feeling that if you move a single piece on the board the | 
whole combinations of the game will get beyond his grasp, and | 
his consequent wish to sit studying his move a few years longer. 
There is the Liberal’s hearty faith in freedom as the true law, 
while restrictions are the exception which require special jus- 
tification, and his profound conviction that, in the case of the 
present comprehensiveness of our national Church, many of 
these restrictions are utterly unable to offer even a shadow of 
self-justification. There is the Radical’s keen theoretico-| 
destructive impulse, his wish to overturn in order that he may 

model again on an untried theory of his own, his grudge 

against a venerable institution which “ takes tithes and effects | 
nothing.”” All these tendencies have been at work in the 
late session, and have seemed to us to demonstrate very 
remarkably the real drift of opinion in Parliament, to distinguish | 
the true from the nominal Liberal among both the leading 

statesmen and the rising members,—and also to demonstrate | 
the tolerably certain fact that while the country, alarmed at | 
the course of events in America, is harking back into stronger | 
Conservatism, yet in the class from which our members are | 
chosen, and on subjects not embarrassed by the influence of 
foreign events, the Liberal faith grows fast at the expense of | 
its three rivals, though for the moment it is obliged to hold | 
itself strictly in hand in order to accommodate itself to the | 
temper of the people. 

Look, for example, at the leading statesmen. Lord Russell | 
and Lord Grey are, we think, the only ones among them who | 
have taken their stand unequivocally in favour of abolishing 
any of the subscriptions to dogma, and they have limited 
themselves to the two most conspicuously futile and mis- 
chievous—the subscription required for the University M.A. | 
degree at Oxford, and the subscription required from a few 
unhappy municipal officers which the Qualification for Office 
Oaths Abolition Bill proposed—of course in vain—to repeal. 
The peers are protected from the confusing dread of popular 
opinion, so that even Lord Russell and Lord Grey, for statesmen 
so placed, have gone but alittle way. Yet, if we had to choose 
among the greater statesmen of the day the men most truly and 
emphatically devoted tothe true Liberal principle—that liberty 
is the best guarantee for truth, instead of endangering it,—we 
should fix upon them. Lord Palmerston has kept his lips | 
sealed on this, as on so many other questions, and even courted | 
the bigots of Scotland, in the matter of the Sunday opening 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh,—the best test 
we could have that Lord Palmerston is now the Conservatives’ 
favourite Minister, though indulging one or two sincerely | 
Liberal sentiments in foreign affairs. He is, probably, a! 
Gallio about these ecclesiastical reforms,—certainly ‘not 
dreading them for their own sake,—as certainly not caring 
to risk anything to secure them. And, thongh capriciously 
Liberal in Continental politics, Lord Palmerston has shown 
himself throughout his whole career really indifferent to each 
new alvance in the direction of freedom. Mr. Gladstone, on 
the other hand, who was by his antecedents Conservative 
principally for the sake of the high party in the Church 
of England, shows every session more and more, and 
almost against his will, the true value he attaches to 
liberty, if only for the sake of that truth which he values 
even more than liberty. His speeches this session on the 
Dissenters’ Burial Bill, on the Act of Uniformity, and on the 
University test have shown that his mind is gradually erys- 
tallizing into true Liberalism, and that, as a political Church- 
man, he will soon be much more nearly allied to Dr. Stanley 
than to the High-Church bishops. Amongst the younger men 
the movement of thought is even more significant. Mr. 








Butler-Johnstone, though nominally a Conservative, has 
spoken but to prove himself an ardent Liberal who takes even 
the highest ground of principle. Mr. Goschen and Mr. Mor- 
rison have both lent a high order of ability to the same cause. 
And it is scarcely possible to name one who has carnestly 
opposed it who is not, either in the whole type of his mind 
a genuine Conservative, like Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole, 
—men who do not value freedom nearly so much as they 
dread change ; or a Tory-Conservative, like Lord Robert Cecil, 
who does not appear to value intellectual freedom at all, and 
values the power of the landowner very highly indeed. 

The more the members of Parliament look at the teaching 
of the last session, the more convinced they will be that, if 
the electors are becoming somewhat blindly Conservative, 
if it is becoming difficult on the hustings,—as, for instance, 
at the Montgomery boroughs, to find even a shade of dif- 
ference between the Palmerstonian and the Derbyite candi- 
date,—the true progress of Liberal principle is going steadily 
on, though it is foreed now both by extraneous and natural 
causes into channels which are not affected by the confusion of 
foreign politics. We wish the Liberal members would give their 
attention to this subject, and instead of humouring their con- 
stituents during the Long Vacation by facetious allusions to the 


| little Parliament has done, and the little they have themselves 


done in Parliament, would give them a lesson on the working 
of those principles which are really reconstructing parties in 
the Heuse,—annihilating the theoretic Radicals, stimulating 
tlhe arrogance of the few old Tories, alarming with the vibra- 
tions of anew movement the slow and timid Conservatives, 
and strengthening the force of the considerate Liberals—the 
new Whigs—with every aid that intellectual strength can 
give them, though the electors contribute few new addi- 


‘tions to their ranks. If the Conservative reaction goes on 


among the ten-pounders, an upper current in the opposite 
direction is certainly visible among the Parliamentary classes, 
and we shall soon have the curious spectacle of a Parliament 
wishing for more liberty for the Church than the masses 
prompted by bigots will be willing to concede,—and the masses 
asking for more political power than Parliament, fearing their 
intellectual narrowness, will be willing to give. Surely a 
good lesson on the fermentation of Liberal principles, even in 
this time of reaction, might be read by the Liberal members to 
their less Liberal masters. 








THE “BLIND BRAHMIN” ON NANA SANIB. 
HE evidence obtained by the Bombay Police as to the career 
of Nana Sahib previous to his capture greatly increases both 
the importance and the ominous character of the incident. It 


| confirms to the full the views we ventured to express on the 
| brief report. ‘The Nana has wandered further and received more 


protection than even we had conceived. A blind Brahmin, whom he 
had engaged to travel with him, either from superstition or in order 
that compassion might check over strict inquiry, and who was in 
his company for months, in his eagerness for life has turned 
Queen’s evidence, and his statement, besides its incidental agreement 
with the accounts of the spies who for months followed the Nana’s 
track, contains internal evidence of truth. It is borne out, 
moreover, by that of the man to whom the capture was owing, a 
Brahmin whose house near Bithoor had been desolated by the 
Nana, and who, with the vindictiveness of a true Hindoo, dedicated 


| his life to his capture, and hunted him step by step from Oude 


across India to Bombay, and thence into Rajpootana, The state- 
ments may, of course, be exaggerated, or coloured as a Hindoo 
colours all things; but if they are only half true, India has barely 
escaped a very serious danger. The evidence does not prove how 
the Nana quitted Nepaul, but it affirms that he carried with him 
some 800,000/. in treasure. ‘That amount, vast as it may appear, is 
quite within the possible, or, indeed, the known resources of the 
Peishwah, whose heir the Nana was, and who had received 
2,500,000/. from the British Government in pensions alone ; but its 


| conveyance suggests such difficulties that the amount is either an 


exaggeration or a guess at the value of the large gems Indian 
princes often accumulate as a treasure which can be concealed, 
and which they keep in reserve for years. Leaving his wealth 
and his family to the care of the Ram Rajah, a minor Rajpoot 
chief, he himself commenced a tour of Upper India, to obtain 
from the native princes arms and men for revolt. Wandering 
northwards through Scinde disguised as a mendicant, he remained 
two months with the troops in Kurrachee, but found them, on the 
whole, well disposed to the British cause. Thence he passed into 
the Punjaub, and quitting his associate entered Cashmere, where 
he obtained a promise of some assistance, subject, there can be 
little doubt, to conditions which the astute heir of Golab Singh, 
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who rules and plunders the valley, would know how to interpret. | 
Thence he proceeded to Peshawur, where the sepoys talked of dis- 
turbances expected on the death of Dost Mohammed—alluding to 


the effort the Afghans have long threatened to make for the re- 
covery of Peshawur—and retraced his steps into Rajpootana. 


Throug!out the Punjaub he seems to have had exceedingly little 





success, and to have been afraid to reveal his identity to the 
whom he still regards as his instruments in any future 





The case was, however, different in Rajpootana. The princes 
of that vast tract, never fairly conquered, proud and brave, sur- 
rounded by followers whom they can trust, and exempt from 
British surveillance, were little inc!ined to betray a sworn enemy 
of the British. They felt to the Nana much as Italians feel to 
Kossuth, recognizing in him a danger to the power they them- 
selves dread sokeenly. The Rajah of Bikaneer, with whom “ Tantia 
Topee is living,”"—a statement which we shall hereafter examine— 
never dreamt of arresting his visitor though he declined all overt 
aid. The Nana informed him that he had promises from the 
great native sovereigns of Central India, Scindiah and Holkar, and 
received the reply, ‘‘ They are your servants, but J must aid those 
who hold Delhi.” That answer, of which Prince Gortschakoff 
might be proud, was certainly never invented by any begging 
Brahmin. Scindiah and Holkar are the last representatives of the 
great Mahratta houses, who still maintain considerable armies, and 
who owe, on the principles affected by European Conservatives 


and held by all Hindoos, obedience if not allegiance to the heir of 


the great Mahratta Mayor of the Palace. The Bikaneer Rajah 
does not owe either, and the reply, in its exquisite courtesy, while 


acknowledging the sovereign rank of his guest, stillimplied a refusal. | 


Thence the Nana passed on through the territories of hosts of chiefs, 
Nagore, and Palee, and Ramghur, and Nusseerabad,and Boondee, 
and Saloomba, and Oodeypore, whose very names are unknown to 
Englishmen, but who can all rely on the support of fhousands of 
well-armed if half-drilled soldiery. They are, in fact, the only true 
feudal aristocracy which, since the Mussulman conquest, has ever 
existed in India. In all these states, even in Oodeypore, 
where the Rana claims to be the descendant of Ram, and is the 
secular Chief of Hindooism, without whose sanction no Hindoo can 
assume the full royal style, the Nana made himself known. Only 
oné, the Lord of Saloomba, a state of the smallest size, gave 


. . ‘ ‘ % | 
him a triumphal reception, but all welcomed and entertained him, 


one guarded his treasure, another protected his servants, another 
engaged the sepoys he had collected, not one sent in a syllable of 
information to the alien Government. All heard in silence, if not 
with approval, of a “ rising” to take place next October, and one, 
the dispossessed chieftain of Awah, stormed one day in the muti- 


nies, expressed his desire to regain his ancestral citadel. Even | 


at Ajmere, which is British, the Political Agent deemed it necessary 
to call out troops lest the people should rescue the Englishman's 
enemy, and to forbid any one without a white face access to his 
prison. 

The meaning of these facts must be patent even to those who 
know nothing of India. Deduct from the narrative all which an 
intrigant like the Nana would believe in the teeth of evidence, all 
that was due simply to Oriental politeness, and all which may be 
traced to the restless intrigue which is the life of these native 
courts, and there remains-enough to make sober Englishmen 
ponder. Throughout Rajpootana, a country of 116,000 square 
miles, or a fifth larger than Great Britain and Ireland, inhabited 
by eight millions of men as warlike as the Sikhs and four times as 
numerous, princes who, though absolute, are ruled by Hindoo 
opinion, assisted, protected, and concealed the unswerving foe of 
the British. The great Mahratta leaders, governing five millions 
people more, were assumed to be friendly as a mere matter of course, 
and a prince who professed allegiance to the British still in the very 


words of his profession admitted the sovereign claims of a man whom | 


we regard as a powerless, landless villain, of mean origin and nocapa- 
city. These men, moreover, are not provoked by the social contact 


. rae A . TT ‘ | 
of ** independent” Englishmen. They know the Government only | 


through its officials, hate it not for what it does to them, but for 
what it seems to them to be through the remainder of Hindostan. 
They act, in fact, from national feeling, and it is that feeling which, 
unless conciliated, must for years, if not ages, make our sway in 
India insecure. One-half their promises were mere words, one- 
half the remainder intentions which in the hour of trial would be 
abandoned ; but the remainder indicate an ill-will which, did any 
momentary reverse give them even an apparent chance, would 
compel the British Government, amidst all its professions of 
moderation and its genuine dislike of further conquest, to sub- 
jugate Rajpootana. 


That, it may be urged, would be a comparatively easy 
task. It might be if the Sikhs chanced to think the 
rebellion premature, but the Sikhs have not suffered from 
Rajpoots as they suffered from the House of Timour, nor 
could they gain by plundering Oodeypore as they gained by 
plundering Oude. Even admitting, however, their fidelity, a 
rising of any sort is the signal for all those elements of discontent 
which fester under the external calm of a hundred millions of 
Orientals to burst forth in the only way in which we allow native 
discontent to burst forth, viz., an armed attack upon all the whites 
in the land. There is no safety-valve in India, as in Poland, in 
the shape of a ceaseless emigration ; no class, as in Ireland, into which 
any who enters may feel that his interests are bound up with those 
of the ruling race; no possibility, as in Turkey, of insurrections 
directed against evils other than those involved in the form of 
government, and for which, therefore, compromise is easy. Every 
insurrection, no matter how small, is as fire in a magazine, which 
must be stamped out at whatever cost of burns or loss in material. 
If the Bikaneer Rajah revolts, his desert may cost a thousand 
European lives, but if it cost ten the revolt must be instantly 
suppressed, or Bikaneer be turned in a month into the Indian cave 
‘of Adullam. It is this incessant liability, this knowledge that 
the ship is not built in compartments, which so presses on the 
Indian Government, and makes the slightest rumour of disaffec- 
tion the object of such keen, or, as Londoners think, such panic- 
struck controversy. 

It will be observed that the spies and the Brahmin all adhere to 
their statement that Tantia Topee,—the title is a nickname, 
meaning the weaver artilleryman,—the only great guerilla leader 
we encountered during the mutinies, is still alive. The man 
' executed in 1858 was betrayed by a personal foe, and it is just 

conceivable, though improbable, that he may have pointed out the 

wrong man. Even should this be the case, however, the existence 

of Tantia is of but little importance. A wonderfully able intriguer, 

he, while flying from Sir Hugh Rose, overthrew single-handed the 
' throne of Gwalior, induced Scindiah’s army to obey his own orders, 
and when that also was defeated contrived, while in headlong flight 
down the Nerbudda Valley, to raise a third. His strange ability 
and success made him formidable to the Government, and he was the 
only leader whose necessary doom excited pity among the Euro- 
peans ; but his excessive personal cowardice, a cowardice which he 
acknowledged in his general orders, and which was recognized by 
his troops with as little annoyance as red hair or any other personal 
| peculiarity would inspire among English soldiers, interferes with all 

his designs. He cannot command in action, and as all his intrigues 
| are but preparations for action, he only rolls up a stone which can 
‘never reach the top. The Nana had the advantage of being at 
once the one chief who could not betray his allies, and the 
hereditary head of the millions of Mahrattas who still chafe and fret 
under the orderly but wearisome sway of the resistless aliens. 
Tantia Topee had no such aids, and his power, such as it was, was 
derived exclusively from the feeling which is the one ever present 
danger of British rule—the unconciliated national sentiment 
which still survives among the fighting races of Upper and 
Central India. 


| 





THE MELANCHOLY OF OUR MODERN CULTURE. 

| Ww". the last few weeks the contempt, nay, the vivid dis- 
| like and almost desperate dread, felt for the modern culture 
| by the most eminent representative of it both in England and 
France, may probably have attracted the attention of some of our 

readers. An American periodical has published from the report of 
a blind interlocutor a conversation of Mr. Carlyle’s in which he 

paints with his usual force and quaintness of style the portrait of 
his father, and deplores the one error that that sagacious man 
committed in giving his son what is now called a good education :-— 
“T think,” said Carlyle, “ of all the men I have ever known my 

| father was quite the remarkablest. Quite a farmer sort of person, 
using vigilant thrift and careful husbandry; abiding by veracity 
and faith, and with an extraordinary insight into the very heart 
of things and men. . . . He wasan elder of the kirk; and it 
was very pleasant to see him in his daily and weekly relations with 
the minister of the parish. They had been friends from their 
youth, and had grown up together in the service of their common 
| Master. That parish minister was the first person that taught me 
Latin; and I am not sure but that he laid a great curse upon me 

inso doing. Ah! sir, this learning of reading and writing !—what 

trouble and suffering it entails upon us poor human creatures! He 

that increaseth in knowledge increaseth sorrow ; and much study is 

a weariness to the flesh !—I am not sure but that we should all be 


| the happier and better, too, without what is called the improve- 
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ments of the modern ages! For mine own part, I think it likely 
that I should have been a wiser man, and certainly a godlier, if I 
had followed in my father’s steps, and left Latin and Greek to the 
fools that wanted them.” 

After givin: this single instance of the imperfectness of his 
father’s wisdom in esteeming too highly a learning of which 


he was fortunately deprived himself, Mr. Carlyle went on 
to tell his blind guest that the last time he ever saw his 
father was on his journey from Craigenputtock * to this 


modern Babylon, with a manuscript in my hand of which 
you may have heard, Sartor Resartus by name, bound to see if 
there were any chance to have it translated into print.” ‘I 
came here,” he says bitterly, ‘* upon this fool's errand,” and * saw 
my father no more,” hearing within a few days of his death, which 
moves him to speak thus of the old man’s life and character :— 
* Ah! sir, he was a man into the four corners of whose house there 
had shined, through the years of his pilgrimage by day and by 
night, the light of the glory of God. Like Enoch of old he had 
walked with God, and at the last he was not, for God took him 
If I could only see such men now as were my father and his 
minister—men of such fearless truth and simple faith—with such 
firmness in holding on to the things which they believe; in saying 
and doing only what they thought was right ; in seeing and hating 
the thing they felt to be wrong—I should have far more hope for 
this British nation, and, indeed, for the world at large.” Clearly 
Mr. Carlyle holds that the modern culture immolates its victims. 
Nor can we suppose that this doctrine was taught out of any com- 
plaisance to his blind hearer’s infirmity, to persuade him that 
eyesight is, on the whole, at least as regards literature, a source of 
weakness rather than of strength, For Mr. Carlyle has preached | 
a similar doctrine in many forms. In his ** Latter-day Pamphlets” 
he recommended as a good expedient that the whole of one 
generation should have their tongues cut out in order to force 
them into wholesome silence,—a measure which might result, he 
thought, in a new generation of deeper and less distracted thinkers. 
He is perpetually groaning over the frivolities of our too facile 
speech and thought, and constantly indulges the melancholy 
humour that if we were pruned of a faculty or two, crippled 
intellectually by having some of the avenues of knowledge fairly 
bricked up, we should throw a great deal more force and earnestness 
into those that remained. In the mean time, he does not disguise 
his preference for any state of life or society in which no access to 
the modern culture is possible. 

M. Renan, in his recent remarkable book, the “* Vie de Jésus,” ex- 
presses, though, of course, in less eccentric fashion, the same 
melancholy conviction that civilization and culture fritter away all 
the greater possibilities of life. His loge of the great prophets of 
the past is one long lamentation over the insignificance and dwarf- 
ish scale of the present. ‘ Our reserve,” he says in one place, 
“our respect for the opinion of one another, which is part of our 
impotence, could not affect them.” He concludes his book in a 
strain of profound melancholy :—“ For us, eternal children, con- 
demned to impotence, we who work without harvesting, and shall 
never see the fruit of what we have sown, let us bow before these 
demigods. They knew that of which we are ignorant, how to | 
create, to affirm, to act. Will that great originality be born 
again, or will the world content itself in future with following the 
tracks opened by the hardy creative minds of the ancient time ? 
We know not.” But M. Renan, at least, has no hope of it. He | 
demonstrates repeatedly in his book the causes of our comparative 
imbecility. “* Nowadays,” he says, “ men risk little and gain little. 
In the heroic epochs of human activity men risk everything and 
gain everything; the good and the bad, or at least those who 
believe themselves and are believed such, constitute opposite armies. 
By the scaffold they pass to apotheosis.” ‘Our civilizations,” he 
repeats in another place, ‘‘ ruled by a minute police, could not give 
us any idea of what man was worth in epochs when the originality 
of each had a freer field of development. Let us suppose a solitary | 
dweller in the neighbourhood of our capitals, issuing forth from 
time to time to present himself at the palaces of our sovereigns, 
setting the sentinel’s challenge at defiance, and announcing to 
kings in an imperious tone the approach of the revolutions of which | 
he had himself been the promoter! Such a notion makes us smile. 
Yet such was Elijah. Elijah the Tishbite of our day would never 
get past the wicket of the Tuileries. . . . . Free from our! 
polished conventionalities, exempt from the uniform education 
which refines but dwarfs so much our individuality, these 
complete spirits carried into action an astounding energy. They 
seem to us the giants of an heroic age which could not have been 
real. Profound error! Those men were our brethren,—they were 
of our type, felt and thought like us. But the breath of God was 


| 
| 


i 


| 
amongst us. 


the growing independence of small minds. 


free with them; with us it is fettered by the iron bonds of a soci 
at once contemptible and condemned to irremediable mediocrity. 

Thus wails the highest culture of the present day,—Mr. Carlyle 
complaining of the weakness caused by too much learning and too 
much freedom, proposing to lop off a few redundant sprouts of 
human capacity in order to increase the intensity of the remainder ; 
M. Renan 
civilization, the duresse of conventional usages, the universal pres- 
sure of laws and customs invented to protect the mediocrities of 
the world against the boll aggression of great personalities. In 
short, Mr. Carlyle complains that men cannot become great all 
with so large a superficies of intellectual distractions; M. Renan 
that even those who have in them the elements of greatness cannot 
exercise or develop it, confined as they are in this wire-cage of 
Perhaps, too,—nay, it is clear 


ty 


complaining of the tyrannical restraints of modern 


at 


social decrees and legal vigilance. 
in both cases,—one secret of their melancholy is .this,—that they 
think modern culture and civilization hamper the one root of the 
highest practical greatness—faith, and prevent it from striking firm 
and dex Pp into the heart. Mr. Carlyle conceives that he could have 
believed more heartily—would have been “more godly,”—if he had 
not been cursed with Latin and Greek acquirements ; M. Renan 
feels a shrewd conviction that legality of mind, studious respect for 
the sphere of others’ liberty, and scientific accuracy of thought, 
leave faith little room for the exercise of the highest acts of self- 
abandonment, and hold us back moreover from imposing our 
belief on others on that grand scale which is needful to feed the 
majesty of any imperial type of belief. 

‘To us the greater portion of these lamentations over the paralyzing 
power of either modern culture or modern civilization are ground- 
less. Thus much, indeed, may be admitted, that a high average 
culture, and a high average amount of individual privilege and 
freedom does, by greatly subdividing responsibilities, greatly 
increase the obstacles to individual ambition, and diminish the ex- 


| traordinary demand upon the practical faculties of the greater men 


Where very few are capable of taking any share in 
the government of life, those few have, of course, a wider and richer 
field of labour, and their mind is exercised by problems of mightier 
scope and therefore greater fascination. You cannot expect to 
raise up an Augustus or a Philip in a country which hedges in the 
power of the sovereign with checks elaborated a thousandfold ; you 
cannot look for a strong swimmer in a country where there is no 
pool of water which a few strokes will not traverse. Even in 


| modern times we have seen how much Englishmen’s audacity of 


imagination and achievement have been stimulated by transplanta- 
tion to India,—and why? Because only in India was there room 
for such plans as those of Clive or Hastings without coming into 
collision with a thousand granite wills that no Clive or Hastings 
could conquer. The subdivision of responsibilities is only another 
name for closely circumscribing the elbow-room of the bigger minds 
amongst us, and, of course, therefore, instead of the great earls who 
were virtually county sovereigns, and often greater than the real 
sovereign, we have now only members of Parliament, or, perhaps, 
even private gentlemen, who don’t care to exercise the privilege of 
advising where they cannot rule. 

No doubt it is also true that a general level of education 


| . . : 
makes the task of imposing your convictions on others more diffi- 


cult, as well as that of imposing your will. You have no longer 


' merely to fascinate others, you have to overcome the force of any 


objections their reason may have learned to oppose. A hundred 
superficial difficulties exist to the spread of any great principle, and 
especially to the dissemination of a great faith, where none of 
them would have been visible a few hundred yearsago. But all 
this shows is, that the personal ascendancy, either practical, imagi- 
native, or intellectual, of great minds is necessarily restricted by 
So much may be 


' granted at once, but it does not in any way justify the melancholy 
| of such views as those of Mr. Carlyle and M. Renan. 


It does not 
in the least even tend to show that the modern culture or civiliza- 


' tion tends to dwarf the minds of the present day, only that it tends 


to limit the spread of their personal influence, the splendour of 
their immediate train. 
So far as greatness depends, as M. Renan seems to think it does, 


/on the opportunity of governing other persons, either practically 


or intellectually, and casting the ‘ feebleness of respect for the 
opinions of others’ to the winds, no doubt the openings to 
greatness are much fewer than they were. But, on the other 
hand, how much of this aggregation of dependent characters 
about ruling wills is really but a spurious sort of greatness, which 
affects the eye, indeed, and the imagination of the spectator, but 
really only ossifies the character of the governing mind instead 
of really enlarging or strengthening it. Though the smaller 
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end presented to the imagination by the yearning for truth alone, | have been stronger had their one faculty been suppressed. The 
fails to produce the same magnitude of intellectual effort which | truth is that culture makes a thousand small minds notable in one 








the sense of a wide public responsibility gives, it also does not 
risk that stereotyped narrowness of thought and growing aridity 
of dogma which in the end sap the faith and wither the strength 


of so many reforming and even revolutionary leaders. The largeness | 


and steady continuance of mental growth which belong to constantly 
open intellects, is far more ours in these modern days, than could be 
possible were we either leaders or led. But this does not satisfy M. 
Renan. He longs for the grand effect of world-wide dictatorships, 
practical or spiritual. Yet that quality of a dictatorial intellect 
which enables it to acquire the most specific personal influence is, 
we suspect, much more of the nature of weakness and narrowness 
than of true greatness. Mohammed has inflicted himself upon mil- 
.lions by virtue of a sharply-cut creed, which, founded on a rock 


| way or other where they would without it have been lost in ‘the 
dim common populations,”—but that it very rarely indeed buries 
a really strong mind, which has almost always the sagacity to 
reject what is useless and confusing and to concentrate itself on its 
own proper work. And even as to faith itself, if there are a 
thousand new difficulties, there are a thousand new avenues 
to it. And where this is so, the difficulties only add fuel to the 
‘central fire, just as obstacles quicken the genius made to overcome 
| them. We suspect that if the greatest minds of the ancient world 
| were transplanted to the modern, they would seem much less con- 
spicuous and solitary in this far more complicated universe,—would 
“shine out in less lonely brilliance, but would yet grow into far 


greater inward width and strength under our modern culture than 


as it is in part, shows its weakness only in its excessive narrowness. | they could have done under the ancient. 
Yet, without that narrowness, he could never have dominated the 
Oriental mind as he has done. Why has not Christ prevailed in the 
East as He has prevailed in the West, except that He never evinced . 
a trace of this dominating intellectual tendency which the weaker ; PVHE Stanleys continued under the Tudors what they had been 
East required to impress them, and which Mahommed possessed ? | under the Plantagenets—a powerful, efficient race, greatly 
He desired His Gospel to win its way like an atmosphere by the per- beloved by their immediate followers and neighbourhood, but 
vading fascination of its own truth, and even warned His own | With an instinct which their friends called foresight and their 
immediate disciples that they could never know that truth fully | enemies faithlessness. Lord Swange, as we have said, the eldest 
till His personal humanity was withdrawn from their sight, and | son of the first Earl, the man who betrayed all parties till his 
ceased to wield an overweening influence over their imaginations. | fortunes culminated with the desertion of Bosworth Field, died 
So far from giving us an example of the dictatorial style of spiritual | before his father, and his son, second Earl of Derby , was a man of 
greatness, M. Renan should have recognized even in his own | little historic note. He was, however, a favourite and constant 
human Jesus the type of that greatest greatness which never | attendant of Henry VIII., and was created by a charter of that 
attempts to conquer a supremacy anywhere, but quietly flows on | King Lord Mohun, Basset, Burnal, and Lacy, and Lord of 
till it fills the world. And that kind of greatness which seeks to | Man and the Isles. He died before May 13, 1522, and besides. 
overturn nothing directly, but simply to put in motion new forces the Lancashire and other property already enumerated, most of 
everywhere, is as possible for modern minds, rooted on the same | Which descended to him, died possessed of an eighth of the manor 
rock, to wield, as for ancient. The limits of modern civilization, | of Hunden St. Kynor, an eighth of the barony and castle of 
against which M. Renan chafes himself so much are limits | Lewes, a fourth of the manor of Brighthclmstone (the present 
to personal ascendancy, but by no means to the most wide-spread Brighton), and nine other manors in Sussex; of the manor of Mil- 
impersonal influence. If there be greatness enough in a man’s | ton or Middelton in Cambridgeshire, and the manors of Cobham 








THE STANLEYS.—LAST FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. 





mind not to covet the picturesque greatness of an intellectual rule, | 


his thoughts may exercise an infinitely wider influence than at any 
previous era, and the knowledge that this is so, may far more 
than make up in purity and depth for the strainof an acknowledged 
responsibility. If we have apparently a smaller proportion of 
intellectual heroes than the ancient world, it is not, at least, the 
limitations of civilization which stunt and dwarf their growth, but 
rather the far larger and more complex field of thought with which 
they have to grapple. Plato and Aristotle would not have seemed 
what they do seem if they had had the vast range of modern studies 
to include within their ficld of view. Alexander would scarcely 
have conquered the East if he had had ambassadors from Russia 
and the Western Powers remonstrating, menacing, and negotiating 
to restrain him. It is not that men are smaller than they were, 
but the universe that is infinitely wider. In poetry, on the other 
hand, where the field of view has not extended in like proportion, 
the old world cannot compare in richness, though it may in 
grandeur, with the modern. 

And this is exactly the drift of Mr. Carlyle’s objection to the 
modern culture. It is too wide, he thinks, for the powers of the 
mind which is subjected to it. He would cut off much of it in 
order to give greater vitality to what remains. Yet we suspect 
that there are but very few cases in which a mind of great native 
power is weakened by culture, unless health is overstrained. ‘There 
may be a few,—a very few,—cases in which if you carefully shut 
up a vagrant mind with a few subjects you would give it an 
intensity that it would not have had the resolution to gain for 
itself,—but this is only the case with minds of some inherent 
weakness. Usually men of strong onesided power will feel their 
own strength, and either voluntarily retire into their stronghold, 
or extract from miscellaneous studies that, and only that, which 
feeds and strengthens that strength. When a man is really 
weakened by too wide a culture he must be a man of small calibre ; 
and for one such, we suspect, there are thousands who, in the 
old world, or without careful culture, would never have risen 
above insignificance, and whose only opportunity for their moderate 


and Hillington in Middlesex. He had also the manor of Barl- 
borough in Derbyshire ; Heveringham and Flyntham in Notting- 
hainshire ; Boseley in Cheshire, and Cople in Bedfordshire. 

The great religious controversies of the age might have been ex- 
pected to give to the ambiguous politics of the Stanleys a more 
decided character. Edward, the third Earl, however, who lived 
through the whole time of the struggle, seeing the faith proscribed 
by Henry VIII., as a young man victorious under Elizabeth then 
growing old, pursued the course which during the Wars of the Roses: 
‘had saved his House, and with the same results. ‘Though at heart a 

Catholic, he belonged politically neither to the Catholics nor the 
Protestants. The King’s middle scheme suited him exactly, 
being the one which did not involve the penalties of treason. 
When the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536 threatened to involve the 
‘whole North of England in insurrection, Lord Derby showed 
'much activity in obeying the King’s orders to raise the militia of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and by his attitude kept in check 
‘the rising in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the north of 
his own county of Lancashire. At the coronation of King 
Edward VI. he was made a Knight of the Garter, and in 1548 
he was appointed one of the Commissioners for advancing the 
Reformation. But when, in the beginning of 1549, the first Act of 
Uniformity was passed, he strongly resisted the disuse of the Missal, 
and three years later, 1552, protested against the Act prohibiting 
the simoniacal practices of reserving pensions out of benefices 
‘and granting advowsons while the incumbents lived, and the next 
and most necessary Act allowing the marriage of the clergy. His 
| son Lord Strange was, nevertheless, bred a strict Protestant with 
| Edward VI., and even advised his master to marry a Seymour 
instead of a French Princess, a highly Protestant step. ‘The Eart 
remained, however, a Catholic, was one of the few nobles who 
escaped the snare laid by Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, when he 
ordered the Peers to sign the King's patent appointing Lady Jane 
Grey his successor, and when Mary appealed to the nobles rose in 
‘arms at the head of 20,000 men. At her coronation he was ap- 
| pointed Lord Steward, the ancient office of his House and came to 


| 

















greatness has arisen from the culture they have received. ‘These | Westminster attended by fourscore gentlemen in velvet and 218 
are the cases which affect Mr. Carlyle’s imagination. He sees multi. | Yeomen in livery. So completely did he throw off the mask that 
tudes far inferior to his father in natural force of mind, and fancies | he, a Commissioner for the advancing of the Reformation, became 
that if they could be shut up with one or two subjects, as his | @ persecutor, and received a pointed rebuke from a poor Lancashire 
father was, they might have been equal to him. Probably the yeoman. Marsh had become a Protestant curate and schoolmaster, 
reverse is true, and they would have been still more inferior than | and was brought before the Earl, whose eldest son was as guilty, 
they are. The faintness of mind which so often marks persons of | to answer for those high crimes. “ It is strange,” said poor Marsh, 
some literary repute misleads him into thinking that they would! “that your lordship being of the Honourable Council of the late 
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King Edward, consenting and agreeing to acts concerning faith to- | Lancashire, and was busily engaged in raising troops for the King, 


wards God and religion, should so soon after consent to put poor men 
to a shameful death for embracing the same religion.” The remark 
did not help Marsh, who was committed by the Earl to Leicester 
Castle, confined with common felons, and then handed over 
to the Bishop of Chester, who being a priest, and unable, therefore, 
to shed blood, had him publicly burned alive. Notwithstanding 
this complicity in Mary's policy, the Earl was so powerful and so 
adroit that on Elizabeth’s accession he was sworn of her Privy 
Council, and actually appointed in the first year of her reign, with 
others, to take care that no man in the North held office who had 
not taken the oath of supremacy, and named a commissioner to 
inquire into the persecutions and to enjoin the new book of ser- 
vice. ‘The Earl did not like his task in his heart, the Reformation 
retrograded in Lancashire, hunted papists found there an easy 
refuge, and Elizabeth, roused in all her Tudor susceptibilities, 
wrote one of her letters to the Earl. He was well informed, 
and before the letter could reach him the peer who had 
surrendered Marsh to the flames was actively hunting Catholics. 
In 1569 the Northern Earls were preparing the rising of 
the North, and having gained over two of the Earl's sons, 
tried to tempt over himself. The Earl, however, had the family 
instinct, and Catholic all the while, he sent their letter to the Queen. 
Next year, however, he was again under suspi¢ion, as we learn 
from a private letter of Lord Huntingdon’s to Burghley, in which he 
describes Lathom House as full of Papist counsellers and accuses Lord 
Derby of keeping a conjurer. (This charge of witchcraft, as we shall 
see, stuck to the family for generations.) His son Thomas was, 
moreover, committed to the Tower for complicity in the Duke of 
Norfolk's plot to liberate Mary of Scotland, and the Ear! lived, 
therefore, an anxious life. He made amends to himself for political 
agitations by a princely life in Lathom House ; and Camden says 
that at his death the glory of hospitality seemed to fall asleep. 
Holinshed and Stow tell us of ‘ his godly disposition to his tenants, 
never forcing any service at their hands but due payment of their 
rent ; his liberality to strangers, his ‘famous housekeeping,’ and 
‘ eleven score’ menial attendants without discontinuance for twelve 
years, his feeding threescore and odd aged persons twice a day, 
besides all comers thrice a week, and ‘every Good Friday, these 
thirty-five years, one with another, 2,700 with meat, drink, money, 
and money’s worth.’”’ He spent, they tell us, annually 4,000/. on 
his housekeeping. He was also celebrated for his skill in setting 
bones and in surgery, the explanation, perhaps, of his dealings with 
the forbidden art. 

Earl Edward died 24th October, 1574, and his son Henry, fourth 
Earl, whose mother was a daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, was one 
of the few members of the family ever constant to one opinion. 
Favourite with Edward VI., he was under Elizabeth known as 
a bitter opponent of the “ recusants,” even presiding at the trial of 
his own cousin Philip, Lord Arundel. His wife, however, Margaret, 
granddaughter of Mary Brandon, Duchess of Suffolk, and younger 
sister of Henry VIIL., lost the favour of Elizabeth, nominally for 
consulting wizards, like her father-in-law, but really, perhaps, for 
being one of the Suffolk line. Ferdinand, the fifth Earl, is noted only 
for dying “ of witchcraft.” He left only three daughters (among 
whose descendants the baronies of Strange of Knockyn, Mohun, and 
Stanley are in abeyance), and their uncle, the sixth Earl, purchased 
from them the Isle of Man, and procuring a new grant from the 
Crown, obtained also an Act of Parliament to ratify it. His son 
James, who was summoned to the Upper House in 1628 as Lord 
Strange, is the well-known Earl of Derby of the Great Rebellion. 
The romance which has attached itself to his death, to the cha- 
racter of his heroic wife Charlotte de la Tremouille, and to his double 
position —then beginning to seem questionable—as demi-sovereign 
in Man, has blinded men’s eyes to the fact that he was a man of 
haughty temper, little talent, and half-decided views. Before the 
King raised the standard he was considered an adherent of the 
popular party, and his watchfulness over papists in Lancashire and 
Cheshire was specially acknowledged by the House of Commons. 
D’Ewes,a fervent Presbyterian, speaks of him as a great counten- 
ancer of religion, and a constant practiser of it in his own family for 
many years; but in 1641 he was suspected of swaying towards the 
King, and in 1642, though he was included in the list of Lord-Lieu- 
tenants trusted by the Parliament, and submitted to the King as 
their nominee for Chester, his Puritan neighbours, headed by Mr. 
Rigby, a lawyer and member of Parliament, prevented the addition 
of Lancashire to his jurisdiction. Whether this influenced Lord 
Strange or not, he, on the 20th June, 1642, appeared at Preston at 
a county meeting as chief of the King’s party, seized the magazines 


} o ae ° rs ® . ° 
| when he was stopped by an intimation from the King’s Council 


that the noisy musters which he had made were for his own 
ambitious designs, and it was not safe for the King to entrust 
| him with so much power. He was also deprived of his Lieutenancy 
| of Chester and North Wales, and it was proposed to invest Lord 
Rivers with that of Lancashire in hisstead. The latent cause of this 
strange proceeding it is now impossible to discover—unless the 
King suspected him of pretentions to the throne—and Clarendon 
|accuses him of the opposite vice—inactivity, and attributes it 
ito panic at the excessive hostility of the people around. It is 
certain that for the rest of his life he entirely lost his power over 
his people on the mainland—-the islanders remained faithful—and 
that when, his father being dead, he finally declared for the King, 
_ he only raised three regiments of foot and three troops of horse— 
less than a fifth of his House's following. With them he battled 
bravely against his Puritan neighbours, but was at last compelled 
to retire to the island, where he was secure, leaving his wife to 
| defend Lathom House. The Countess defended it against the 
Parliamentary leaders in a style which made her the heroine of 
| local romance and tempted Scott to give her immortality, until in 
| May, 1644, she was relieved by Prince Rupert. The Prince sum- 
} moned the Earl, and together they attacked Bolton. It was taken 
by storm, the Earl leading the assault, and either he, or the Prince, 
or both, put twelve hundred of the people to death after the town 
was taken—a crime which won for the Earl the deathless hate of the 
Puritans and their future chief. The Earl soon after retired to 
Man, Lathom House surrendered, and the estates of the Stanleys 
were placed under sequestration, a fifth part of the income and the 
manor of Knowsley being allowed for the children’s maintenance. 
Lord Derby continued to hold his island, at first in defiance, but 
afterwards with the tacit consent of Parliament, till the attempt of 
the King of Scots in 1651, when the Prince summoned him to his 
standard. The Earl obeyed, and endeavoured to raise Lan- 
cashire; but alone among that long line he was personally 
disliked and distrusted, and while gathering feeble forces he 
was surprised by Colonel Robert Lilburne and completely routed. 
He fled almost alone to the Prince, to share in the disaster 
of Worcester, and then fled on again to Cheshire, to be 
intercepted and surrender on promise of quarter. The court- 
martial held that “quarter” only exempted him from death 
on the spot, and sentenced him to death; but he appealed in 
a manly letter to the Lord General Cromwell. Cromwell loved 
not executions ; but the memory of Bolton stood between the Earl 
and the Puritans, and on the 15th October, 1651, he was executed. 
His Countess, the lady who executed Mr. Christian of her own 
sovereign power, had surrendered Man on the Earl's recommenda- 
tion, and lived till the Restoration in very straitened circumstances. 
Her son Charles, the eighth Earl, had indeed received a grant of 
500/. a year; but he joined the Cheshire revolt of 1659, and was 
after the battle of Nantwich taken prisoner. Parliament spared 
him, however, and on the Restoration he was by Act of Parlia- 
ment restored in blood, and this chapter in the family history 
ended. 

The remainder we may tell more briefly. The restored Earl died in 
1672, and his son William Richard George, ninth Earl, and his 
brother James, the tenth Earl, adhered with the accustomed 
fortune to William and Mary and the House of Hanover, but were 
not conspicuous beyond their own great estates. The latter 
Earl dying without male issue, the barony of Strange (the crea- 
tion of 1628), with the sovereignty of Man, descended to 
the heir-general James Murray, second Duke of Athol, and 
grandson of the third daughter of James, the seventh Earl, 
who was executed at Bolton. The Earldom of Derby reverted, 
as before mentioned, to the descendant of James Stanley, the third 
son of the first Lord Strange of Knockyn, of this House, viz., Sir 
Edward Stanley of Bickerstaffe, thus becomeeleventh Earl of Derby. 
His son James (improperly called Lord Strange) marrying the 
heiress of Hugh Smith of Weald Hill, Essex, took the name of 
Smith in addition to his own, whence the curious fallacy that the 
Stanleys are not ancient, and his son Edward Smith-Stanley suc- 
| ceeded his grandfather as twelfth Earl in 1776, and died October 
| 21, 1834. The thirteenth Earl, Edward Smith-Stanley, called 
| to the Upper House in 1822 as Lord Stanley, was chiefly remark- 
| able for the staunchness of his adherence to the Whigs, his great 
knowledge of ornithology, and his enormous expenditure ; but 
|his son Edward Geoffry Smith-Stanley, the present Earl, has, 
however, the hereditary failing, and more than the hereditary 
|strength, having, after jumping on a table to protest against 





of Lancashire, joined the King at York, and was invested at once | taxes till the Reform Bill passed, gone over to the Conservative 


with both Lord-Lieutenancies. 


From York he proceeded to | side and risen to its lead He and his son Lord Stanley—Whig in 
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opinion, Tory Cabinet Minister in fact—have rebuilt the political 
influence lost with the execution of the seventh Earl, and main- 
tain to the full that respect and affection from their tenantry 
which, save to that one man, have never failed. Lathom House 
was transferred by marriage in 1714, and now belongs to the 


Bootle-Wilbrahams Lords Skelmeisdale; but the Stanleys have of , 


late been able managers, the growth of Liverpool and of the cotton 
trade has poured wealth into their coffers, and though their island 
sovereignty has passed away, they may vie in social dignity with 
the proudest who ever bore their name. They conquered at 


Flodden for England, supported the Dutchman who gave her the | 
freedom she has used so magnificently, and strove hard and | 


successfully to carry the bloodless revolution of 1851; but it is by 
an irony of fate that their motto is now, as at Flodden, 


* Sans changer.” 


GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 

[From ovr SrectaL CornresroNnDENT.] 
August 20, 1865. 
Tue 15th of August is come and gone, but all the brilliant expec- 
tations grounded on the Saint-Napoleon have been cruelly de- 
ceived. An overwhelming manifestation of the people of Paris in 
favour of Poland had been announced, but that enthusiastic popu- 
lation was satisfied with gazing at the fairy-like illuminations and 
cheering the dazzling fireworks. Here and there, in by-streets, 
under cover of a gloomy darkness, rose a solitary cry, “ Vive la 
Pologne!” But there was no sonorous echo, no inspiriting 
ensemble. The theatres were full, the streets were crowded, the 
rue de Rivoli and the Champs Elysées were one radiant blaze of 
light. The Imperial programme was fulfilled, panem et circenses. 
Why ask for more like a discontented, grumbling, naughty Oliver 
‘Twist, who is sure to come to grief? The oracle has not spoken, 
neither in ambiguous nor in pointed terms; hazardous guesses 
at the tenor of the last diplomatic notes constitute the only 
momentous topic in the political world, The Mexican expedi- 
tion seems at an end, and the French newspapers are wild with 
the excitement produced by the princely Congress at Frankfort, 
which they stigmatize as a blow aimed at France. Therefore, carpe 
diem, let us enjoy the military pantomimes and greasy poles; let 
our eyes feast on the splendid decorations of the Place de la Con- 
corde, and, above all, let us be truly thankful to the earthly god 
who so kindly relieves us from the odious burden of taking care 
of ourselves—dens hee otia fecit. If we except the few men 
who grieve at their heart's core, this was the exact feeling which 
most Parisians felt, if they did not express it pointedly. Poland 
was utterly forgotten for the nonce, Mexico was left to the 
Austrian Archduke. Holiday-seekers resemble the just and 
tenacious man of Horace; a world in ruins will not deter them 
from their so-called pleasures. 

It would be easy enough, I know, to bring the fickle people 
back to loftier aspirations ; and the impulsive race, to which it is 
my blessed privilege to belong, may on the shortest notice throw 
all kinds of spectacles to the four winds of heaven, and stake all 
their earthly goods on the attainment of a principle or the 
deliverance of an oppressed nationality. Already, the soldiers who 
crowd the camp at Chalons have redeemed their pledge, and 
greeted Louis Napoleon with loud cries for a campaign against 
Russia. But, in spite of that manifestation, I am bound to state 
that the peace party appear just now to have the upper hand, 
How long it will last I am utterly unable to guess. It is 
affirmed in political circles that a great coolness has sprung up 
between France and England, and to a higher degree between 
France and Austria. Gallophobia is prevalent throughout the 
whole of Germany to an amazing extent, and the old watch- 
words of 1813 seem at last to have roused that slow race. 
Napoleon must take such a wide-spread animosity into 
serious consideration. To make war against Prussia would 
mean to fight forty millions of Germans, and it appears 
almost certain that a campaign against Russia would quickly 
entangle him in a quarrel with the House of Hohenzol- 
lern. Without a powerful ally a war policy would turn out to 
be an act of madness. On the other hand, the Italians, disgusted 
and exasperated by the miserable Aunis affair, are reluctant to 
come forward before the French troops leave Rome, as a formal 
guarantee for the ultimate gain of Venice. ‘Thus France, with 
Napoleon III. at her head, stands utterly alone, and I for one 
seriously apprehend that European diplomacy is prepared to baffle 
and to mock her. 

War was the order of the day a fortnight ago; peace is the 
universal desideratum just now. Still, the Bourse is drifting 
between two rocks, and speculation has become exceedingly timo- 


|rous. Political gossips, those amusing tattlers who are so clever 
at deriving great inferences from small premises, are looking out 
for pacific incidents. Will you believe that the substitution of a 
weak and unpoetical Alexandrine for a rather sonorous hexameter, 
in the official cantata written by M. Edouard Fournier, and sung 
at the Opera on the 15th, has become a serious event, pregnant 
with the most far-fetched conclusions ?_ ‘The poet, by order, had 
indulged in a distant and tame allusion to Italy and Poland, and 
cried out to France— 
* Svis an Sud aujourd hui, mais cours an Nord demain.” 
What a dangerous blunder! Might not Europe be convulsed ? 
Might not the Russian Ambassador at once apply for his passports ? 
Already the committing twelve syllables were printed, and they 
still stand in the cantata, when lo! at the last moment, appeared 
| that “ sanreur de la soci,” the prefect de police, who, prosaical 
| and prosy. as a well-constituted dignitary needs must be, suggested 
| the following altcration:— 
** Jlier tu sus ici, tu seras lit demain.” 

The rhyme remained the same, but the reason is sadly changed. 
To substitute * here” and “there” for the * south” and * north” 
may be a clever stroke of diplomacy, but it is against every rule laid 
down in the Manvels de Rhetoriqne, not to speak of Boileau’s Art 
Poetique. ‘The man who proposed to replace the high-sounding 
nouns by these two unpretending adverbs ought to meet with his 
reward, and at least to receive the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
And why not? M. Sardon, M. Sauvage, and M. Elie Berthet, 
have got it. Has not M. Octave Feuillet obtained the rosette of the 
officer, as a due recompense for the delicate compliment which he 
paid to the Empress in full Academy ? 

Surely we shall have peace, say the badauds, and already 
Berryer prepares a thundering speech in favour of Poland, and 
promises to hurl it at the Government, for his d¢bit in the Corps 
Legislatif, which will assemble in November. Still, in spite of all 
these rumours, and even in spite of my own strictures, I cannot 
help expecting a war. ‘The sport is so exciting, and the price so 
tempting, that Louis Napoleon will only renounce it at the last 
extremity. Besides, it is asserted on high authority that the 
financial deficit already amounts to 500 millions of francs at the 
least. Now, there exists no more convenient shift for filling it up 
than a national loan, and as that ** patriotic * contrivance has twice 
met with such signal success, it will again be resorted to, if the 
thing can be managed. Of all earthly events, a war would best 
answer that purpose, especially if the annexation of the Rhenish 


| 
| 
| 


provinces were looming in the distance. 

It would be impossible to make a loan for the Mexican adventure, 
which, in spite of bulletins, notables, and paraded prisoners, is not 
likely to become popular in France. The question whether the 
Archduke Maximilian will accept the proffered Imperial Throne is 
the great puzzle of the day. I am at a loss to solve it, and will by 
no means make the attempt. You will have learned through the 
Moniteur that the French Government annuls the decrees of con- 
fiscation issued by Marshal Forey, and that this blundering and 
blustering officer is recalled. But why not visit with the same 
penalty the diplomatist Dubois de Saligny and the receveur-géneral 
Baudin, who evidently inspired that measure, Forey being the last 
man to take the sole responsibility of such serious proceedings? It 
is affirmed, indeed, that the ambassador must soon return. But 
even then the truly guilty men would not, I apprehend, 
undergo their richly deserved punishment. It is a well-known 
fact that General Forey carried with him many decrees, all pre- 
pared and framed. I am informed by persons not likely to be 
deceived, that among the number was the formal recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy, which the conqueror was to proclaim in 
Mexico. Happily, the fall of Vicksburg and the battle of Gettys- 
burg prevented that odious process, which Mr. Slidell had, in his 
almost daily intercourse with M. Drouyn de Lhuys, successfully 
advocated. The two victories of the United States were a great 
blow to Louis Napoleon, and deranged many of hisfavourite schemes. 
Most liberal politicians are seriously afraid of the contingency of 
an American war. ‘“ The hour might strike,” says M. Pessard, 
‘* when the United States, as an acknowledgment of the too direct 
interest which we took in their affairs, will think of busying them- 
selves with ours, which now are transplanted into Mexico. The 
exportation of liberty is not without dangers—when people do not 
possess it at home.” On the other hand, M. Horace de Lagardie, 
taking the “ enthusiasts * to task in the Rerue Nationale, writes : 
—‘ They will go everywhere and return from nowhere ; from 
Warsaw to Rome, from Mexico to Cochin China, they are ready 
to liberate everything and, if needs be, to enslave everything. 
They would force our soldiers to cross the ocean, if it were only, 
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as Marshal Forey has well said, to show the nations the flag of | the same onthe following day, Sunday, when, very early in the 
France, ‘ because at that sight the enemy fall conquered or fly in | morning, the Princes made their first official An/fwartung before 


disgrace.’ Ah! how right was Henry Heine when he asserted that 
every Frenchman is born with red trousers.” 


the Kaiser. While the gilded carriages were rolling up to the 
Palace of the Diet, his Majesty went quietly away by a back door 


‘The féte of the 15th was favoured by an azure sky and a beaming to hear mass at the Catholic cathedral. On the road he was met 


sun. “It is Emperor's weather,” said the inspired courtiers of every | 


shade, remembering M. Paulin Limayrac’s dictum, that the sun will 
deny nothing to the Imperial dynasty. ‘Therefore the unmincing 
Pharis, trying to find out in what way the burning heat could 
benefit the Napoleonides, discovered that most likely the * chief of 
the State” asked the sun to bestow on our brave African soldiers, 
our lively Spahis, and our dark Turcos, an African sky. ‘That is 
the reason why we are stifled, why we have a scorching sirocco.” 
But why laugh at M. Limayrac’s theory? We have heard of it in 
other countries, and human flattery knows no bounds as well as 
and, after all, ** there is beggary in the love that 
A GAUL, 


human baseness : 
can be reckoned.” 





THE CONGRESS OF PRINCES AT FRANKFORT. 
[From our SrectaL CorkeESPONDENT. ] 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, Angust 19, 1865. 
1 ,mM ina position to give you, from sources of information on 


which I can fully rely, the following real history of the Congress | 
of Princes up to the present moment :—Without going further | 


by the King of Saxony, and the two Sovereigns went into the 
| church together, received at the door by the Bishop of Limburg. 
[happened to pass the Dom” at this moment, and, entering, 
had an excellent opportunity of seeing Francis Joseph, while 
arrested for some ten minutes by the inevitable episcopal oration. 
The Kaiser is a tall, handsome man, of imposing figure, and some- 
thing truly imperial in his bearing. He has the characteristic high 
and narrow head of the Hapsburgs, as well as the historical under- 
lip which the family got by alliance with the Jagellon race; but 
his features are far more refined and decidedly more intellectual 
than those of many ancestors which figure in the famous Vienna 
gallery. Francis Joseph has the eyes of his shrewd and accomplished 
| mother, and, probably, not a little also of her intellect. After 
the many photographs and pictures which I had seen of the 
Emperor, I was astonished to fingl him so old and ripe in look 
and bearing. He made upon me the impression of a man in whom 
the sensual passions have burnt high and fiercely, but who is cooling 
down now, the wild froth gradually settling into good and wholesome 
wine. A striking contrast to the tall Emperor, in his glittering 


back into the events of the last few months, it is enough to state | field-marshal’s uniform, was the spare figure of the King of Saxony, 


that, on his recent journey to Vienna, Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg experienced no difficulty in making the Kaiser comprehend 
the extreme importance of the unity feeling now pervading all 
Germany. ‘Two causes chiefly assisted the work of the princely 
leader of the Nationalverein; first, the strong manifestations at 


dressed in black from head to foot. King John looks every inch 
| the savant, able lawyer, and naturalist that he is; but the high 
| forehead and expressive eye speak of something higher than all this. 
| From what I have heard of the ruler of Saxony, I am inclined to 

place him in an elevated position among the German Sovereigns. 


the recent great German Schiitzenfest something like our volun-| Like good children of the Holy Mother of Rome, both Emperor 


teer gathering at Wimbledon—at which there were loud expres- 
sions to the effect that if the Princes would not go with Germany 
Germany would push ahead without its Princes; and, secondly, 


the debased and more than unpopular position in which the Prus- | 


sian King and Government have come to stand towards the 
peoples. Francis Joseph has ambition, nay, very consider- 
able ambition, I am told; and when the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg arrived at the Imperial Court he found his Majesty 
quite ready to take the lead of the unity movement. At 
the same time, however, from a feeling of pride or vanity, the 
Kaiser refused acceptance of the programme brought by Duke 
Ernest ; but gave his word to come forward himself with another 
project no less liberal than the one offered. Before the Duke left 
Vienna one important point was fully settled between him and the 
Emperor. It was that the intended reform propositions should be 
laid before a Congress of Princes, instead of a meeting of ministers 
and diplomatists. Duke Ernest knew that a great step in advance 
would be made if he could only succeed in separating the Sovereigns, 
even for a week or two, from their aristocratic and diplomatic 
entourage—an influence the perniciousness ef which can only be 
understood by those who know what German courts are. The 
Emperor easily consented to this arrangement, though, perhaps, 
for another reason than Duke Ernest. 
and that of his house, he well knew, would be all the greater by 
direct than by diplomatic action. So the summons were issued 
for a Congress of German Sovereigns. 

To understand how it came that all the Princes of Germany, 
with the sole exception of the King of Prussia, followed the call of 


llis personal consideration, | 


Francis Joseph, it must be remembered that the prestiye of the 


Ilouse of Hapsburg is still immense among these Sovereigns, all 
deeply imbued with the feeling that their ancestors were only 
vassals of the predecessors of the Kaiser. During my week's 
sojourn here at Frankfort I have had full and frequent occasion to 
observe this feeling, and I must confess that I have been struck by 
its intensity. Nothing can well be haughtier than the manner and 
tone of speaking of three-fourths of the German Princes in the 
presence of their inferiors; but nothing surpasses the absolute 
humility in the behaviour of these same Princes when approaching 
the Kaiser. Of course, the prestige of his Imperial Majesty was not 
lessened on this occasion by the fact that Frankfort is garrisoned 
by some thousand Austrian soldiers, who stand sentinel at the door 
of every Prince, and who would undoubtedly be quite as ready to 
shoot the Prince as to present arms before him. 
on his part, took full advantage of all this, and not for a moment 
forgot his position as leader of the Congress of Sovereigns. I saw 
his Majesty arrive at Frankfort late on Saturday evening, and 


noted how he had no sooner taken possession of the Palace of the | 


The Kaiser, | 


} 


Diet before a score and a half of royal and princely carriages drove 
up to the same place, and all the Sovereigns on the spot | banquet given by the Senate at the ancient hall of the German 


came buzzing round the Emperor like a swarm of bees. 





It was! Emperors—the Riémer—fireworks at the river-side, and prome- 


| and King listened very patiently to the discourse of the Limburg 
| Bishop. The right reverend lecturer got very eloquent upon the 
‘rights of the Church.” 

The great event of the Congress of Sovereigns was the meeting 
at eleven o'clock on Monday morning at the residence of the 
Emperor. Only the Sovereigns themselves were admitted to this 
conference, and, with them, one minister, Herr von Biegeleben, an 
| Austrian statesman, who acted as secretary. No other visitors or 
spectators whatever were allowed to enter the conference-hall, and 
the very footmen were excluded by double doors and watchful 
sentinels placed at a respectful distance. I am enabled, nevertheless, 
to give you an account of this meeting, from the mouth of one 
of the Sovereigns present, whose name, for obvious reasons, 
1 cannot mention here. The Princes, on entering the Valace 
of the Diet, were received by the Emperor in person, who led 
them into the assembly-room and to their seats at the table, the 
places being marked by large escutcheons in gold. The table, 
covered by a gold-embroidered green cloth, was oval, and around 
it the Princes sat in alphabetical order, after the names of their 
| countries, the Emperor presiding at the top. At a small side- 

table Herr von Biegeleben was seated. Before each Prince lay a 
portfolio of tinted paper, embossed with the Imperial arms, and 
aside of it were gold pens and a porcelain inkstand. At ten 
minutes after eleven the Emperor opened the procecdings in quite 
a parliamentary manner. ‘Taking up a small bell at his side, he 
rang it twice, and then, bowing to the august assembly around, 
began in a clear, sonorous voice :—** Illustrious brothers and cousins, 
very dear allies!’ ‘The speech, which has been given to the world 
by the Austrian organ here, Z’ Europe, 1 do not repeat, as you 


| will have received it from other sources—Havas, ulics Reuter—by 


the time this letter reaches you. ‘The delivery of the oration oceu- 
pied more than half an hour, during which time the deepest silence 
reigned in the room—a silence so deep, indeed, as to become almost 
oppressive. Bewildered astonishment that an Emperor, head of 
the House of Hapsburg, could express himself in these terms, 
declaring his intention to make Germany “an undivided 
whole "ein wnzertrennliches Ganze—was visibly expressed in 
the countenance of a large number of Trinces. Tor a few 
minutes after the delivery of the address undisturbed quict 
continued to reign among the assembly, after which the King of 
Bavaria arose, thanking, in a few simple words, the Emperor for 
his gracious kindness in having undertaken the initiative of 
‘‘a movement so important as well as so urgent.” The Grand 
Dukes of Baden and of Saxe-Weimar followed, expressing like 
gratification ; but all the other Sovereigns kept silence. ‘Then the 
Emperor broke up the assembly by retreating a step and bow- 
ing to his august brethren. 

The rest of Monday was spent by the Princes in amusements, a 
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nades through the city. ‘These, I am sure, you willspare me to de- 
scribe. Late on Monday evening, however, there was another 
important though short conference, at the residence of the 
Kaiser, in which it was decided to despatch a mission to the King 
of Prussia, now staying at Baden, to join the Congress of 
Sovereigns. The delicate embassy was undertaken by the King of 
Saxony, who made himself the bearer of the letter of invitation 
signed by the Emperor and all the Princes, and left town early on 
Tuesday. Francis Joseph also quitted the city for this day, to 
spend the anniversary of his birth at the Court of Darmstadt ; and 
the rest of the Princes now divided themselves into groups to discuss 
the details of the Imperial proposals. ‘These consist, as you will be 
aware, in a constitutional re-organization of the German Diet, in the 
form of a new executive power, and an Upper and Lower House 
of deputies, which shall take the place of the present totally in- 
effective Bund, the executive, or Directorium, is to consist of five 
members, the Emperor of Austria, the Kings of Prussia and 
Bavaria, and two other Sovereigns elected by the remaining Princes. 
The Upper House, or Bunderrath, is to have 21 members; Austria 
and Prussia being represented each by three votes, and the rest 
divided in proportion among the remaining States; while the 
Lower House is to be formed of 300 deputies, Austria and Prussia 
each to be represented by 75; Bavaria by 27; the other kingdoms 
each by 15; Baden, 12; and so forth in proportion. As the time 
goes, it seems quite unnecessary to discuss this project, since the 
possibility of its execution depends upon an event which has not 
yet taken place—the adhesion of the King of Prussia. His re- 
fusal, I have reason to believe, will not prevent the Emperor of 
Austria from carrying out his plans of ‘reform, though, of course, 
on a modified basis. [ am told by one whom I cannot designate 
otherwise than a highly influential person, that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph is thoroughly in earnest. Please not to leave this 
fact out of sight in your appreciation of coming events. 

I will end my letter—which, I fear, has grown already 
to unusual length—by giving a slight sketch of the actual 
grouping of the princely members of this Congress of German 
Sovereigns. There are, taking a broad view of the meet- 
ing, three political parties, which I will designate, in French 
parlance, as the right, the left, and the centre; or, as the 
conservative, the liberal, and the liberal-conservative factions. 
The first party is by far the most numerous, and, headed by the 
King of Hanover and the Elector of Hesse, with most of the 
smaller Princes in the rear, will hear of no reforms whatever, and 
least of all of any taking away an iota from their own sovereign 
rights and privileges. ‘The whole of these Princes have attended 
the Congress simply out of fear, well aware that if they stayed away 
the mighty Kaiser would march over their heads. It is his pres 
tige alone which overawes them into something like submission. 
The second party, the centre, is represented by the Emperor him- 
self, in agreement with the Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
burg, the Dukes of Nassau and Brunswick, and two or three rulers 
of central Germany. All these adhere strictly, and, I am told, 
honestly, to the reform proposals submitted by the Emperor. The 
third party, the left, consisting of the Grand Dukes of Baden and 
Saxe-Weimar, the Duke of Oldenburg, and, as leader, Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is inclined to go somewhat further 
than the Emperor in the-way of reforms. ‘Two or three of the 
Princes would not be disinclined to resign their own sovereign 
power into the hands of a new Emperor of Germany; and all are 
desirous of a greater centralization of the executive, as well as an 
extension of the representation of the people proposed in the Im- 
perial reform act. As long as this cannot be obtained, they are 
realy, of course, to act in concert with Kaiser Francis Joseph, and 
to assist to the utmost of their power the carrying of his proposi- 
tions. ‘Thus affairs stand at present ; somewhat undetermined, it 
is true ; but yet not without much hope of a successful termination. 
To state my own impressions in one word, I may say that I think 
the political unity of Germany will arise, if not directly, at least 
indirectly, out of the proceedings of this Congress of Sovereigns. 

An ANGLO-GERMAN. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE NORTII. 
[From our Spectra Corresronpent. | 
New York, August 8, 1863. 
A rurroseE which I had of endeavouring to explain the relations 
of race in this country and their influence upon its politics in 
ordinary times, and during the present fundamental revolution 
through which we are passing, must give place to an attempt to 
help you to apprehend the present situation somewhat more exactly, 
and to comprehend it somewhat more clearly, than I am inclined to 
think British readers even of the Spectator do at present. Take 


a map of the United States ; and, doing as I would be done by, 
let me recommend for this essential aid to the understanding of the 
news which reaches you from this side of the water the atlas made 
by your Keith Johnston and our Darwin Rogers, not only for its 
fulness, its accuracy, and its convenient size; but because its 
separate maps show the whole country, from Newfoundland to the 
isthmus of Panama, upon the same scale, and thus preserve relations 
of space and distance which are lost in others. ‘Take, then, the 
map, and remember not only what the insurgent Confederates said 
that they would do when the war broke out, but what they did. 
They not only claimed to the southern line of Pennsylvania, the 
south bank of the Ohio, and the southern line of Iowa, but they 
exercised their military power within the whole country south of 
those lines. Remember that Union troops on their way to Wash- 
ington were attacked in the streets of Baltimore, and that Mary- 
land, though loyal, was saved from the vortex of secession only by 
the sagacity and the decision of General Butler. Remember that 
just before the rebellion the people in Kansas had been fighting 
for the privilege of making their State free if they chose ; that the 
men who went among them to force slavery upon them by the 
rifle and the bowie-knife went from Missouri, and, to the eternal 
shame of James Buchanan, were countenanced in their ruffianism 
by the Government. Remember that the Union troops were twice 
attacked in the streets of St. Louis, and that we fought four pitched 
battles in Missouri, with forces enrolled under the authority of the 
Governor of that State. temember that the Government of 
Kentucky was in hands no less disloyal than those which controlled 
South Carolina, and that all that the loyal men of that State could 
do at first was to compel an attitude of neutrality which was 
in itself rebellion, and that the whole of the State, to all intents 
and purposes, was afterwards held by the insurgent armies. The 
Mississippi was held by them from the mouth of the Ohio to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Now follows the line which this day marks the 
limits of their power, never again to be enlarged. It begins a 
little southward of where the Blue Ridge is cut by the Potomac, 
stretches south-westward to the eastern lines of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and follows the southern line of the latter State to the 
north-western corner of Mississippi, where we fought and won the 
battle of Corinth (or Farmington), but failed to follow up what 
was, in fact, a great decisive victory. Thence this boundary of 
rebel power straggles vaguely and tortuously through the middle 
of Mississippi, even the eastern part of which is now debateable 
ground, The rebel armies in Texas, cut off from communication 
with their Government, are surrounded by a population which is 
anxiously looking for the time when the power of the true 
Government will make itself felt beyond the Sabine. Steamboats 
loaded down with freight ply between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
In Louisiana even the planters are seeking the opportunity to 
return without ruin to their allegiance. Fully one-half the people 
of Mississippi are like-minded. Missouri, the home of the Border 
Ruffians, and whose Governor, like that of Kentucky, insulted the 
President when he called for 75,000 men to retake the Southern 
forts, is not only a loyal, but by its own spontaneous action a free 
State. Kentucky, called to choose between candidates for Governor 
and other offices, all professing loyalty and devotion to the Union, 
has just chosen the unconditional Union men (called Republicans 
by their Copperhead opponents) by a majority of 20,000. (And let 
me say here that General Burnside’s proclamation of martial law was 
merely to save Kentucky from a Border Ruffian experience such as 
before had utterly vitiated the elections in Kansas.) ‘The election 
was as free as ever one was in New York or Massachusetts ; which 
it would not have been without General Burnside’s proclamation. 
Maryland is as thoroughly, as staunchly loyal as Pennsylvania, 
and more actively so than some parts of her great northern neigh- 
bour. North Carolina is so disaffected toward the rebel Govern- 
ment and so restive under rebel rule, that the Richmond papers 
call upon the Great Repudiator to nip her “ treason” in the bud 
by the application of very stringent measures. ‘The loyalty of 
the mass of the people in eastern Tennessee you must know of well 
| already; but if you have read, you probably do not remember, 
that after the establishment of the ‘so-called’ Confederate 
| Government at Montgomery, it was resolved at a public meeting 
in a district in the northern part of the State (Alabama) in which 
that shortlived capital is situated, that their member should repre- 
‘sent them in the Congress of the United States and not in the 
| Congress of the Confederacy. 

From this view you may gather the extent and the importance 
| of the changes which have taken place in the conditions of the 
rebellion; how shorn it is of its proportions, how sapped in its 
very foundations. In territory it is reduced almost one-half, and 
what is left is split up into fragments, some of which are quite un- 
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sound, 
the venomous creature has vitality, and will die hard. It is badly 
seotcbed, but not yet killed. To put an end to it we have desperate 
fights in prospect ; but we shall now soon do something more than 
fight. Neither our Government, our people, nor the rebel leaders can 
for a moment entertain the project of settlement which has two or 
three times been brought forward in the Spectator—of the recogui- 
tion of a Confederacy bounded on the west by the Mississippi 
river. For as to the rebels, the land west of the Mississippi has 
been from the beginning the very point at issue. They seceded 
mainly because the anti-slavery people of the Free States told them 
plainly that they meant to resist in every possible way the carrying 
of slavery into the Territories. Thereupon they said, ** We will cut 
loose from the Republic and take our share of the Territories.” In 
the States slavery was beyond the chance of harm. No mortal 
power could have freed the slaves in any State, except that of the 
people of that State. The President and Congress had no more 
right or power in the matter than the Queen and the Parliament of 
Great Britain. Their share in the Territories, then, the rebels must 
get, or their movement is a miserable failure; they are utterly 
defeated. On the other hand, we went into the struggle on the 
ground that they must submit to the decision of Congress as to the 
condition of the common territory, and that in no case, except that 
of a successful revolution, could the division of the Republic be 
suffered, unless by the consent and through the agency of a con- 
vention of the whole people. We maintain that our nationality 
was that of a union, not a confederation ; that we became in 1789 
(when the Constitution was adopted) a unit, whereas before that 
date we were a mere aggregation of units. You willsee, then, that 
for the Government or for Congress to consent to the lopping off of 
a Confederacy of States east of the Mississippi river would be to set 
a fatal precedent upon a vital point. We must maintain our 
national integrity, or we are not only beaten but almost destroyed 

But, you will say, circumstances have been changed by two years’ 
fighting. You see that these rebels will not submit to the Govern- 
ment at Washington; you cannot have what you would; you must 
make the best arrangement that youcan. True; there are certain of 


these rebels who will not submit—the “ fire-eating ” slaveholders. 


They will fight to the last. For these men there is only the alterna- 
tive of exile, imprisonment, or death. But they form only an active 
and influential minority of the people of the Slave States, the 
majority of whom are neither *“ fire-eaters” nor slaveholders. 
The fire-eating slaveholders, by obtaining, through their wealth, 
their ability, and their activity, entire control of the politics and 
the press in their States, brought about a real but unfounded 
hatred and contempt for the Yankees (7. e., the people of all the 
Free States) in the South. They goaded their people into this 
war with an incessant iteration—the Yankees hate you; the 
Yankees are cowards; let us thrash them and take two-thirds 
of the Union, perhaps all except New England. But the war has 
revealed to these people, who are not fire-eating slaveholders, 
certain facts, among which these three are prominent—that the 
Yankees, or Free-State men, do not hate them; that they are not 
cowards; and that, so far from taking away two-thirds of the 
Union, there is a chance, at least, that they will not take any. 

It is from this condition of affairs, aud from the fact (which, re- 
member, in spite of all subsequent events, we know) that secession 
was brought about in many quarters by intimidation of one kind 
or another, that Government expects a re-solution of our difficulties. 
The Government will have nothing to do with the rules of the 
**so-called Confederate States,” will not communicate with them, 
or recognize them in any way. But from the people of the vari- 
ous States Government will receive any communication; and 
more, it will use its power to secure them freedom of action, in 
spite of the military despotism of the fireeaters. Ere long the 
people in Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Tennessee, and North Carolina 
will be ready to hold conventions for returning to their allegiance, 
just as before they held conventions to secede from the Union. 
Ere long the Government will be in a position to protect such con- 
ventions, and the result will be restoration. This is not mere 
speculation. Such, I know, are the views entertained at Washing 
ton; and that the rebel Government apprehends and fears such 
a policy, on account of its distrust of the body of its subjects, 
if they could be sure of protection in freedom of action, is 
shown by a very significant article which lately appeared in the 
Richmond organ of Mr. Jefferson Davis, in which it was some- 
what nervously, though very strongly, insisted that any negotia- | 
tions for peace must be not by approaches to the people, but 
“ between Government and Government.” And this was before 
the defeat of Lee, the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and the | 


retreat of Bragg. 





Morally it has suffered even more than physically. Yet | 


; gone a sweeping change. 


And on what terms will the people of the States which I have 


named return to their allegiance? They will seek, of course, 
amnesty for their rebellion, exemption from confiscation, and the 
Amnesty, except for the ringleaders, 
There is not one particle of hatred or 


possession of their slaves. 
can be had for the asking. 
of vindictive feeling in the Free States, except against such men as 
Davis, Tombs, Slidell, Mason, and the like. Confiscation will not 
be rigidly enforced, if, indeed, it is enforced at all, further than it has 
been and will be during the actual progress of the war. And then 
the great question of the slaves, the slaves whom President Lincoln 
has made free as far as he could do it by proclamation? Briefly, 
but surely and sufficiently, that matter is in the hands of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In any case it would, it must 
be, even if every foot of ground and every man that stood upon it 
at the South were *“ subjugated.” The President has no more right 
to decree by his simple voice the emancipation of a single slave in 
this country than the Queen has the right to take away, in like 
manner, the mill of a Manchester cotton-spinner. In the time of 
war that mill may be destroyed by the Queen's officers for military 
reasons ; and so here, in time of war, the President may take away a 
slave from a rebel. But with the war his power in this kind ceases, 
absolutely and utterly; and, loathing the monster slavery as I do, 
I am obliged to confess that that part of the emancipation procla- 
mation which declares all the slaves in certain districts free, and 
promises that the military and naval power of the United States 
shall be used to maintain their freedom, cannot stand the tests which 
must be applied to it. Pray do not talk about President Lincoln 
‘selling the slaves fora treaty of peace.” He cannot sell what he does 
not own, what he has not in his power; and no slave is in his power 
who does not come under the protection of his arms in time of war. 
With you the Queen is not omnipotent, but an Act of Parliament ; 
with us the President is not, but an Act of Congress, with, however, 
this proviso, that the Act of Congress conforms to the terms of our 
written Constitution. ‘Therefore the emancipation proclamation 
must come before the Supreme Court, where, in my opinion, its 
prospective clause will be pronounced null and void. Thus if the 
war end in this way, which is probable, it will end without attain- 
ing the entire abolition of slavery. But, nevertheless, how much 
more will it have accomplished for freedom than it undertook! 
Remember that we began this fight not for the right to abolish 
slavery, but to restrain it; and if it were ended to-day it would 
have done much more than that, as you will see by reference to a 
preceding part of this letter. It would not have attained all that 
the friends of universal freedom may have hoped it would; but 
far more than they had any reason to expect,—more than the 
* lopping off of the whole future of slavery in the Western States 
and ‘lerritories,” which would be the result of accepting the line of 
the Mississippi river. It has made one State actually and two 
practically free. It has destroyed slavery as a political power, and 
so sapped the institution that it must soon crumble unless sup- 
ported by 4 governmentof its own, It was beyond all reasonable hope 
to look for a radical change in the condition of four millions of 
people by the stroke of one man’s pen. Could we expect that 
from the Constitution-bound President of the United States which 
could not have been accomplished by the absolute Czar of 
Russia ? A YANKEE. 

[ Does our correspondent mean that if the Supreme Court declares 
against the President's proclamation the individual slaves emanci- 
pated under it ought to be returned into slavery? If so, a breach 
of faith so wicked ought to explode the *‘ constitution” which 
requires it, and which is, indeed, the nightmare of the Union.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 
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atlusic. 

—f————— 
One is constantly hearing at this time of year of some one or other 
of the different phases presented by the supposed universal exodus 
from London. People are leaving town after the fashion of a social 
Bull's Run, or as if the cholera were raging, with this difference 
only, that the disgrace is supposed to rest with those who remain. It 
has been recently suggested, indeed, that closed shutters are not an 
absolutely reliable guarantee of absence, and that people immure 
themselves in the back rooms of their houses, creeping out 


' stealthily at night, while a credulous public envies their supposed 


sea-side enjoyments. It is only a couple of centuries ago that an 
English topographist praised Northampton as the healthiest county 
in England, because furthest removed from * the pestilential 
vapours of the sea.” Since then, either the composition of 
the sea or the constitutions of Englishmen must have under- 
Decentralization is decidedly the 
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social movement of the day in England, and the centrifugal force 
which whirls people out of town seldom loses its power till they 
reach the limits of land. In most respects the effect on London 
amusements is what might be expected, half the theatres are 
closed and the other half empty; but from a musical point of 
view the result is in one respect most paradoxical. At the very 
period when dullness is supposed to be at its very height, we have 
what we never dreamt of during the so-called musical season—a 


first-class orchestra, fully as strong as that of any of the great | 


societies, performing first-class music every night, and the most 
celebrated singer of the season singing more every evening than 


she ever did in a whole week during that season. ‘The concerts take | 


place in Covent Garden Theatre, which has been converted into 


= | 
one of the most magnificent and elegant concert salles in the 


world, and which is absolutely crowded every night—show- 
ing that liberal as is the musical supply, the demand, even 
in August, isas great. Mr. Alfred Mellon, whose labours during 
the summer have been principally centred on the Musical Society 
of London—the most vigorous and progressive of our great musical 
societies, though its performances are far too limited in number— 
has once or twice before given a series of coucerts similar to the 
present, but never so thoroughly systematized, or on the same scale 
of excellence. The promenade concert is French in origin ; but, 
once naturalized in England, it has soon reached a higher develop. 
ment than when introduced by Jullien, with all the grotesque and 
sensational effects in which he delighted. To begin with, Mr. 
Mellon’s Jocale is certainly not to be surpassed either in appearance 
or fitness for the purpose. With the entire area of the pit and 
orchestra boarded over to the level of the stage, the vast space of 
the latter thrown open, covered in with an elegantly devised canopy, 
and its walls tastefully decorated, the full beauty of the propor- 
tions of the theatre is manifest. The orchestra, on a species of grand 
stand just over where the departed footlights were, is admirably situ- 
ated for sound. With the exception of small a block of seats just in 
front of the orchestra, the whole area is devoted to the promenade ; 
but on more than one occasion lately the word “ promenade’ seems 
to have exchanged its locomotive meaning for that of being wedged 
in amongst a crowd so dense that the only possible area for pro- 
menade would be on the heads of other people. The boxes and 
dress circle are reserved at very moderate prices, and the amphi- 
theatre stalls accommodate the overflow of the promenade. With 
regard to the music performed Mr. Mellon follows a symmetrical 
arrangement. ‘Ihe three first nights of the week are devoted to 
miscellaneous selections—the classical element always predomi- 
nating in the first part ; Thursdays are devoted mainly to some 
one great composer ; a portion of an oratorio is given every Friday, 
and Saturdays are set apart for the especial delectation of Volun- 
teers. The Exhibition music of Meyerbeer and Auber, the overtures 
to Guillaume Tell and Masaniello, Signor Vialati’s clever perform- 
ances on the mandolin, M. Levy’s brilliant cornet performance in 
the “ Whirlwind Polka,” a pretty set of Irish waltzes, and selections 
from favourite operas, with instrumental solos, have been foremost 
among the instrumental attractions of the miscellaneous nights, 
while in the vocal department Madlle. Carlotta Patti has not only 
delighted the audience nightly with her well-known favourite, but 
generally submits to an encore with the greatest good humour, and 
the frequenters of Mr. Mellon's concerts have been treated with 
many songs that her admirers during the season were never fortu- 
nate enough to obtain, Auber’s laughing song from JZunon 


ohne Worte would have rendered it perfect ; but, perhaps, no 
Mendelssohnian pianist was to be obtained. The vocal portion 
was more limited, and only included the * First Violet,” the 
“Savoyard,” and the /uffo pedlar’s song from the “Son and 
Stranger.” Madlle. Georgi and Mr. Weiss being the vocalists, 
One of Mendelssohn's exquisite part songs would have been a great 
addition to the completeness of the selection; but when so much 
is good one ought not to be critical on small omissions. 
AMATEUR. 
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MR. BARTER's ESSAYS.* 
Bap novels and weak essays make up between them more than 
one-half the literature of the day. A man without observation, 
without imagination, without any gift to distinguish him from 
the race of dolts, undertakes to write a novel, and the circum- 
stance that there are people who will read anything that is pub- 
lished ensures his success, and encourages him to add another 
to the worthless books which already encumber the libraries. 
Rarer even than a good novel is a collection of thoroughly good 
essays. Essays iu the nature of newspaper articles or reviews 
are plentiful enough, the forcing system in vogue of late years 
having brought out a throng of writers more or less clever in 
expressiug common-place thoughts in a taking style. Perhaps 
with the majority of these dilettaxte essayists, it is the manner 
rather than the matter that captivates the public. It is pleasant to 
find thoughts that bave been in one’s own mind for years expressed 
by another boldly, clearly, and with sufficient originality to give 
them the appearance of being profound and new. There are so 
many training schools now that a sounding style is as common 
as empty heads. Thus, though the demand for this kind of 
lackered ware is large, there is never a deficiency in the supply. 
We have every failing of human nature, every disease of 
human passions, pulled about and dangled before our eyes 
till there is no part of ourselves that we ought not to 
well we know the shape of our own face. 


know as as 


| All this is done with an air of pity, an affectation of cynicism, or 


a benignant compassion that would have inexpressibly amused 
the older essayists, who, if they sometimes rebuked their con- 
temporaries, could yet be the very soul of geniality and good 


humour. Let any one read an essay of Charles Lamb's and 


| contrast it with one of the “subtle analyses” now in fashion. 
| Lamb knew quite as much of human nature as the present anato- 


| mistake that sound for the melody of the flute. 


Lescaut and the bolero from Les Vépres Siciliennes, among others. 


The Creation: was the oratorio on Friday week, and on Friday last 
a selection from the Stabat Mater of Rossini. On Thursday 
last the whole of the first part was selected from Mendelssohn's 
works. This custom, introduced in the Monday Popular Concerts, 
of devoting an evening to one composer, is a marked improvement 
on the utterly inartistie and bizarre arrangement of the programme 
so common at the “concert monstre” of the present day. If a 
composer like Mendelssohn combines great genius with a wide 
range of tastes and a striking individuality, there can be no more 
deeply interesting study in music than closely to compare different 
manifestations of the same mind. Mr. Mellon’s Mendelssohnian 


selection of Thursday was, with one or two unavoidable 
drawbacks, admirable. The marvellously dramatic overture to 


Victor Hugo's Ruy Blas, the gorgeously Oriental march 
of the priests in Athalie, the Scotch symphony, in which 
the scenery associations and very climate of a country are 
painted in music as only one other man—if even Beethoven— 
could have painted them, and Mendelssohn’s single violin concerto, 
played by a M. Richard, first violn at the Italian Opera at Paris, 
who largely displayed the peculiarities of an orchestral violinist, 
formed the instrumental selection. One or two of the Lieder 


mists, and yet he did not bring himself to hate it, and least of all 
did he try to lead his readers to do so. There is but one recent 


| essayist who has caught his spirit,—who is an original thinker, 


whose style is pure and simple, and refreshing as the sight of 
green fields, and whose writings are full of those delicate touches of 
humour or pathos which the cynics would be ashamed to give to 
their pictures even if they possessed the capacity. ‘Those who 
have read the volume entitled “ Nugz Critice ” will not need to 
be told that “Shirley ” is the only writer of our day who will 
deserve to be placed by the side of Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Barter, we regret to say, does not rise above the flattest 
level of thought. He beats his drum loudly, but we can never 
The first essay 
on ancient and modern poetry is a very fuir sample of the others. 
It is words without thought. Mr. Barter is entitled to the dis- 
tinction, such as it is, of saying nothing in as grandiloquent and 
solemn a manner as any writer of the day. The first sentence, for 


, instance, has a truly imposing look—it is a large package, but con- 
| sists of nothing but string and paper :—“ If we consider the occu- 
| pations of the bulk of mankind in their waking moments, they may 


be conveniently divided into what men must do, what they ought 
to do, and what, falling under neither of these heads, may be 
designated as what they may do.” Mr. Barter thought so well 
of this idea that he repeated it in his eighth essay, evidently 
with satisfaction and applause. His essays are full of these 
bladders—they look solid, but if we prick them nothing more 
valuable than sawdust runs out. Turning back to the first 
essay, we find the following grave opinion:—‘‘ Every great 
social fact must have resulted from many causes, some of them, 
perhaps, inserutable, but which rally round and are ancillary 
to the more prominent ones, all concurring to one result. The 
leading causes, therefore, can alone be indicated.” We do not 
see that an obvious truism could be expanded more pompously 
Events are produced by many causes, some of which 
This is Mr. Barter’s 


than this. 
we can, and others we cannot, understand. 





* Life, Law, and Literature; Essays on Various Subjects. By W. G. T. Barter, 


Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Bell aud Daldy. 1863. 
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statement, and we are not aware that any one has ever denied it. 
But it is the kind of tinkle that perfectly satisfies some people's 
ears. The essence of the essay is mere ly this :—Ancient poetry 
was founded on action; modern poetry is founded on sentiment. 
Mr. Barter requires thirty-seven pages to say this in, and natur- 
ally he is obliged to use a crowd of brave words to cover the 
poverty of the thought. Mr. Barter deals with a shallow stream, 
and having seen his own reflection in it, he fancies that it must 
be deep. Consequently he dips often into it, but can bring up 
little good water, owing, as he might say himself, to a cause 
which is ancillary to the more prominent one, namely, that the 
pool is nearly empty and very muddy. His second essay, on 
poriodical literature, has nothing in it but this single dry stick :— 
The taste for knowledge has spread, and popular literature was 
originated to supply it. Those 
tunity are to be commended; those who have abused it, to be 
blamed. Thus shortly expressed, My. Barter himself must see 
that his thought is not new, that if it were, there is nothing in 
it, and that his tendency to be oracular is strongest when his 
mind is most barren, just as the hen cackles loudest when it only 


who have improved this oppor- 


fancies it has laid an egg. 

It is not without some difficulty, we are told, that Charles 
Lamb could be induced to republish some of his charming pieces. 
Here was a characteristic of the great essayist that Mr. Barter 
might, at least, have imituted with success. But, unfortunately, 
the less a man has to say in this world the more determined are 
his pains to make himself heard. Some of the “ essays” in this 
volume occupy but a page and a half—they are the best in the 
book, simply because they are the shortest; but it is quite 
incomprehensible that any man should have been so fond of them 


as to think them worth reprinting. There is one originally 


designed as a preface to a new magazine, which failed, as was | 


natural ; another was written for the same magazine, announcing 
an advance in price, but not published; vet it is gravely laid 
before us in this volume. A man must be very much in love 
with his own writings not to have the heart to consign a mere 
trade announcement to the flames. Conceive the pass we should 
come to, if each man who writes for the press were thus to gather 
every scrap that may have proceeded from his pen, including the 
notice that correspondents must not expect their communications 
returned. It is true that there are few who can do these things 
quite in Mr. Barter’s style. His essay on the “ Homeric Poems” 
is the noisiest contribution to literature that we remember. 
It is full of “ sound and fury,” the evidence, as Mr. Barter doubt- 
less considers, of a masculine style. “Three names,” so runs 
one passage, “ stand out conspicuous —Homer, Dante, and Shakes- 
peare. Like beacon-towers, they fling their broad light across the 
weltering waves of time, that restless rage around, other things 
devouring, but beating in vain against these, that stand scathe- 
less as at the first.” What can be grander? The weltering 
waves of time! It is almost equal to General Choke’s philippic 
against the cruelty of the British lion:—“In freedom’s name I 
advert with indignation and disgust to that accursed animal, 
with gore-stained whiskers, whose rampant cruelty and fiery lust 
have ever been a scourge, a torment to the world.” Neither Mr. 
Barter nor General Choke deal with the highest form of 
eloquence ; but it is the form best adapted to the communica- 
tion of discoveries like their own to the world. Their cast of 
mind is a very common one. Some men spend half their lives 


in coining and uttering platitudes, and if they can give to the | 


base metal the ring of the true, they acquire a certain reputation 


by the process. A smooth, glib style will buoy a man up for many 


years. Mr. Barter has yet to acquire this, but when he has done 
so, when he has learnt to repeat sonorous nonsense, he will have no 
rival in hisown field. He may become the prose Tupper of the age, 
a career the prospect of which might well animate him to fresh 
efforts to perfect himself in so simple a thing as style. There seems 
to be nothing in his mind likely to prove an impediment to success. 


We are convinced that he has many pleasant things to tell us, | 


and much good advice to give. There is an earnest of this in 
one of his present essays, entitled, ‘‘ Our Duty to Society.” The 
gist of it is that we ought not to work if we dislike werk. “It 
is,” says Mr. Barter, “ to yourself that you are in the first place 
responsible—a responsibility cast on every living soul from 
above. 
your conviction be the other way, be not laughed, or sneered, or 
cajoled, into doing what, in the long run, will not avail you or 
others” (p. 194). “The abnegation of private judgment, which 
some preach up, is but a moral Hindooism, and, roundly consi- 
dered, more pernicious” (p. 195). Now this train of reasoning 
will be immensely consoling to some, whose convictions about 


If you like work, and feel it your duty, do it; but, if 


work ure decidedly, as Mr. Barter puts it, “the other way,” and 
who will be glad to be told in so civil a manner that their con- 
victions should be respected by the world. That refusing to 
vork is a really noble exercise of inde pendent private judgment, 
and that to work against the will is a kind of *‘ moral Hindooism,” 
will be a great comfort to many who hate it with the hatred 
which Mr. Barter so forcibly indicates in the above passage. 

One of Mr. Barter’s speculations is concerning the destination 
of the body when separated from the soul. His appreciation of 
the solemnity of the theme is shown only in the use of words 
which convey even less meaning than his words usually bear. 
His supposition is, that the soul will be “ companioned by an in- 
destructible floating germ” of the body, which will eventually ex- 
pand into a new body. “ Together the twain journey, whither it is 
their Creator's will they should, free as the thistle-down on 
this earth of ours, that mounts in the air and away.” This is but 
too common an illustration of the manner in which the most 
serious subjects that can engage human attention are treated by 
the essay-writers of the day. Life and death—what are they? 
There is nothing that these men are not ready to explain, in the 
half-childish, half-flippant tone which leads Mr. Barter to tell us 
that we shall “know ourselves to be the same” after death 
through the medium of “the gentleman-usher, conscious memory.”’ 
Did not life, law, and literature offer a field wide enough for Mr. 
Was it necessary to pursue his vain trifling 
“Thought is imperishable,” he 
Unfortunately, human presumption and 


Barter’s thought ? 
to regions beyond the grave ? 
says, und it may be so. 
human folly are imperishable too, and seek to invade with their 
petty cries the sad stillness of that domain which stretches out 
before us dark and inaccessible, solemn as the eternity by whi¢h 


| it is surrounded. 





SCENES AND SAGAS OF ICELAND.* 
We readily distinguish in these travels three surts of components, 
which, like the materials of a volcanic soil, are intermingled but 
seldom found in intimate union, and which we may call the 
| cyclopadie, the Pickwickian, and the romantic. We have under 
the first head historical and statistical compilations, more than 
decently extensive, to form the introduction to a to months’ tour, 
but not affordiny to the reader any topic of continuous or satis- 
fying interest. We have sketches of travelling casualties which 
are lively and dramatic, but in which the natives of Iceland, for 
the most part, figure less effectively than our fellow passengers 
from the Arcturus steamer, two of whom remind us strongly of 
Messrs. Tupman and Snodgrass. We have enthusiastic accounts 
of the national biographical sagas, and we have translations in a 
hybrid language, which are weakly garbled to suit the modern 
affectation of graphic particularity, and sometimes further dis- 
figured by a slangy, de haut en bas style. The actual achievements 
“of Mr. Baring Gould as a tourist may be thought more respectable. 
He has penetrated further than most of his precursors into the 
deserts near the north-east coast of the island, and has dis- 
covered a magnificent waterfall on the Jékullsa. He has made 
numerous observations on the plants and birds of the island, and 
brought to England a collection of manuscript sagas of which he 
has sent several to the Museum library. The landscape sketches 
some of them chromatypt) with which he has illustrated his 
handsome volume are by no means wanting in character and 
attractiveness. 
Iu the introduction we soon perceive that conjunction of con- 
scientious endeavour with a limited stock of patience which 
English literary aspirants usually evince in availing themselves 
of the exhaustive investigations of the Germans. Thus, the 
hird page brings us suddenly on a register of all the eruptions 
of Hecla and her sisters during the last thousand years; this is 
probably derived from Preyer and Zirkel (Reise nach Island, 1861); 
but the account of those writers is so denuded of the varied 
details and original citations which they have collected, that it 
becomes no more readable than so many pages of a mere 
calendar. On the other hand, the early political history of 
Iceland gets epitomized with judicious brevity, until we 
reach the era of the Anglo-Danish war in the preseut century ; 
and then we have a much more dilated account of the privateer 
Jérgensen’s attempt to possess himself of the island, besides a 
full transeript of an Order in Council which was elicited from 
the English Government by the results of his proceedings. The 
episode is curious, and might have been entertaining ; but it has 
vothing to do with the author's professed object of visiting 


‘ ” 
“scenes famous in saga. 





* Iceland; its Scenes and Sagas. By Sabine Baring Gould, M.A, With namerous 
Illustrations and a Map. London: Smith and Elder. 1362, 
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We may confess we have found a good deal of fun in the | 
dramatic parts of the diary, though there is much in them that 
might have been as easily suggested by a holiday trip 
to Boulogne or Jersey. The opening scene of the book | 
(showing how the Yankee won a wager by seeing land 
first) will be read with the more relish, because it hurries 
us beyond all tedious preliminaries, and guarantees to us 
that we are to escape our share in the troubles of the embarka- 
tion, the dangers of the gale that probably followed, and the 
horrors of the general sea-sickness, &c. In descriptions more 
characteristically local we are struck by continual traits of a. 
good capacity for study, and of an utter aversion for common | 
rough work, which appear perversely misplaced in the inhabitants | 
of so niggardly a soil and climate as Iceland’s. The theological | 
student whom Mr, Baring Gould has the misfortune to bire as a 
guide, and who is too much of a fine gentleman to give any 
effective help in cooking or pitching a tent, while he declines 
catching a stray horse because it is “ sure to rnn away again,” 
is acontinual object of the tourist’s disdainful complaints. Still 
more remarkable is the account givenin the following paragraphs 
of the horsedealers about Reykjavik and Thingvellir, the old 
Icelandic Washington. (We must observe, by the way, that our 
author has taken it into his head to write this name in as many 
forms in English as it has cases in its original language.) 


“On the right of our course lay the lake of Thingvalla, in the grey 
of an overcast night, and beyond it we could distinguish the steam from | 
the Hengill sulphur-springs. Clouds had been gathering rapidly over the | 
sky, and hung big with rain over the mountain tops. We met an | 
Icelander on horseback, who at once fell into conversation with Grimr, 
and presently Jet out that he had gota fine pony for sale, 

-“*Where ishe?’ I asked. 

**¢ At halfan hour's ride from Thingvollum.’ 

“Then you had better bring him over to-morrow morning, and if he is 
as good as you say I will purchase him.’ 

“*Do you doubt my word?’ asked the man ; ‘I shall not take the 
trouble of bringing the pony over on the chance of your rejecting him 
after all.’ 

“¢ But you surely do not intend to suggest that I should buy the horse 
without ever casting un eye on him? I exclaimed, much amused at the 
fellow’s coolness. 

“¢Pay me the money, and I will send you the horse,’ said the native. | 
‘If you do not trust my word, good night!’ and with « wave of the cap 
he galloped away. This trait of indolence is thoroughly characteristic of 
the Icelanders. At Reykjavik I offered the horsedealer a hundred dol- 
lars in paper, and he refused to take them, though they could be changed 
for cash four doors off. I mentioned this fact to him, and he stared with 
astonishment before he replied,‘ You do not suppose I will take the 
trouble of going to get them changed? You go, and I will stand here 
till you return.’” 


In the way of conversation our tourist does not appear to get 





much out of any of his Icelandic acquaintances, except from those | 
who have some notion of speaking English. (The achievements | 
of Briggs in a Latin dialogue with a priest we con-ider a mere 
imitation of Lord Dufferin.) Having said this, we must give him | 
due credit for a bit of gossip picked up respecting one of the | 
earliest Icelandic travellers—the Bible Society delegate Henderson. | 
We will quote first a passage of the latter's journal (Holum, | 
1814) :— 


“When the hour of rest arrived I was conducted by my kind host 
and hostess into a back apartment, where was an ancient but excellent 
bed, on which I had every reason to conclude more than one of the 
Holum bishops had reposed. A ceremony now took place which 
exhibits in the strongest light the hospitality and innocent simplicity of 
the Icelandic character. Having wished me a good night's rest they 
retired, and left their eldest daughter to assist me in pulling off my 
pantaloons and stockings—a piece of kindness, however, which I would 
rather a thousand times have dispensed with, as it was so repugnant to 
those feelings of delicacy to which I had been accustomed. In vain I 
remonstrated against it as unnecessary. The young woman maintained 
it was the custom of the country and their duty to help the weary 
traveller. When I had got into bed she brought a long board, which 
she placed before me to prevent my falling out, and, depositing a basin 
of new milk on a table close to my head, bade me good night and re- 
tired. Such I afterwards found to be universally the custom in Ice- 
landic houses. Where there are no daughters in the family the ser- 
vice is performed by the landlady herself, who considers it a great 
honour to have it in her power to show this attention to a stranger. It 
is also worthy of notice that the task of loosing the sandals of the men 
devolves on the female servants—a custom which elucidates the declara- 
tion of John the Baptist, Mark i., 7.” 


Whereon Mr. Baring Gould reflects :— 


“Poor Ebenezer Henderson! the Icelanders still have a good laugh 
over his dismay when first the ladies of the house insisted on dismant- 
ling hislegs. In his book he tells the story of his wild struggle to pre- 
serve his nether garments, but he neglects to mention the compromise 
which was effected, he coiling himself up in the coverlet and letting 
the ladies pull at the strap buttons. Henderson was a very good fellow, 
but he had no notion of a joke, and he only mentions the incident to 
found on it pious and moral reflections. Among themselves it is still 
a common practice for the women to peel the men after their day's 
work ; but the Icelanders have learned that strangers do not particularly 
relish this sort of attention, and they now seldom offer it.” 





not picked up in the country, 
Konrad Maurer’s very entertaining collection, with the traditions 





It is clear that no vestiges of the custom will survive much 
longer the monthly cruises of the Arcturus steamer. What a 
pity people should go among wolves when they cannot learn to 
howl! Why should tourists, in all corners of the earth, frighten 
away the well-working homely usages of mankind, and repeat 
the work of their Miltonian prototype, who so hardily roughed 
it through the wild scenery of Chaos, and brought shame into 
the first comfortable garden in which he rested himself? A few 
years more, and all the Easter kissings at Petersburg, and the 
annual garden promenades for the choosing of brides, will have 
vanished before foreign ridicule, as that of France once drove 
from among ourselves the rite which attended an introduction to 


la lady. 


It will be imagined that our author's tales from the sagas are 
nor collated like those in Dr. 


still current among the oldest inhabitants: they are brought over 
in his own head or books from bis own library in England, and 
related not in the antique style, which in poetry he finds too 
metaphorical and obscure to be managed, nor in the homely 
manner he might have heard them repeated by a well-read 
farmer; but just as he is supposed to have retailed them for the 
benefit of his Cockney and Yankee fellow travellers at convenient 
halting-places. The earlier tales are not improved by the 
affectation of colloquial phrases by which they are abundantly 
characterized. The author's partiality for Teutonic roots 
in his diction is singularly marked by the use of such 
words as byre for “ farm,” and bonder for “farmer,” which he 
feels required formal explanation. So a man “ preparing to 
remove” is in his phraseology “busking to flit.” Here one 
would think that the superior pliancy with which the quasi- 
Latin forms lend themselves to etymologic variations like “ pres 
pa‘ation, preparatory removal,” might have secured them the 
respect of even a purist, independently of their prevalence in 
established usage. The author's tales from the sagas have in 
general little point, though their details are striking and ro- 
mantic. To those who have not read Dr. Maurer, the fight of 
Grettir with the Vampire will afford a novel and ghastly 
illustration of a very peculiar national superstition. This is 
taken from a saga of the thirteenth century, of which Mr. Gould 
promises a complete translation, and on which he has already 
drawn largely for the principal incidents in the life of a cele- 
brated outlaw. 

There is another fine and shrewd story from the saga of Fit, 
in which an old warrior, having beheld the shipwreck of his only 


‘son and buried him, is so overcome with grief that he shuts 


himself up in his chamber and refuses to take either meat or 
drink. His married daughter is called home to visit him, and 
gains admission by her pretended resolution to share his fate. 
She persuades him to divide some seaweed which she munches, 
under the pretence that itis poisonous; this makes him intolerably 
thirsty, and she then hands him a drinking-horn, from which he 
takes a draught of milk, having expected to find only water ; 
whereat in his indignation he bites a large piece of the horn clean 
off. He is then persuaded to defer his abortive design for the 
| present, till he has composed a funereal eulogium for his son. 
His verses come to him with difficulty, but he feels less 
| miserable after he has accomplished the task ; he recites them to 
| his assembled household, celebrates the wake over his dead son, 
‘and returns to his former way of living after dismissing his 
daughter with liberal presents. The descriptive touches with 
which Mr. Baring Gould lengthens this story are less in harmony 
with its original character than suited to display his own 
familiarity with Icelandic scenery; the reader will, however, 
have no difficulty in guessing which of the sentences he comes 
upon are of modern origin. 





THE CHORALE-BOOK FOR ENGIAND.* 
Tue chorale, or psalm-tune, is essentially a child of the Refor- 
mation. With its grave, measured movements, which require 
no elaborate skill to execute, and appeal to the great primary im- 
pulses of religion which are shared by all, more than to any of 
the subtler and more individual experiences which necessarily 
take a less regular form of expression, it marks the re introduc- 
tion of the popular element into the Church service. Thousands 
of Protestant congregations, for two centuries or more, have had 
no other type of religious art, and even in those communions 
which, like our own Church, retain more elaborate forms of musie 








* The Chorale Book for England. The Hymns translated by Catherine Winkworth, 
| the Tunes compiled and edited by William Sterndale Beunett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
| London: Longmans. 

* The Chorale-Book for England. Congregational Edition. Hymns and Melodies. 
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also, the ‘*psalm-tune” is still one of the most popular. Its 
original home is Germany, where it first flourished under the 


hand of Luther himself, and where the rich stores of hymns pro- | 


duced during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries gave rise 


to a multitude of tunes composed on purpose for them. | 


The English public have lately gained some knowledge of these 
hymns from several sources, and especially from the admirable 
and popular collection entitled ‘* Lyra Germanica,” translated by 
Miss Catherine Winkworth from Baron Bunsen’s “ Versuch eines 
allgemeinen Gesang und Gebetbuchs.” 


the original music written for them. 
hymns have been translated expressly for this work, the remaining 
portion being taken from the “ Lyra Germanica;” while in those 


eases where that version was uot entirely suited to the rhythm | 
The volume | 


of the tunes the words have been retranslated. 
contains two hundred hymns, set to one hundred and twenty- 
one tunes, several of the latter being repeated, as when a tune 
had become popular fresh hymns were often written for it. 


Besides separate indexes of the German and the English first lines, | 


there is an elaborate and valuable index to the tunes, stating the 


composer of each, the title and date of the collection in which it | 


first appeared, and other particulars. The chorales themselves are 
neatly printed, the words being placed between the treble and 
bass staves, each of which contains two of the parts. The hymns 
are arranged in a judicious order, about half being allotted 
to the services of the English Church from Advent to 
Trinity, and the remainder being devoted to general sub- 
jects. All the musical portion of the work has been compiled 


and edited by Dr. Sterndale Bennett and Mr. O:to Goldschmidt, | 


who have spared no pains to make the collection a fair and full 
representation of the “essence of German hymnology in words 
and music united.” ‘The harmonization of the chorales is fault- 
lessly scholarlike, and is generally well adapted for the average 
voices of an ordinary English choir. 


With respect to the esthetic treatment of the chorales, how- | 


ever, we do not feel so uniformly satisfied. In the preface, after 
giving a brief sketch of the history of German hymnology, the 


editors point out that not only the versions of the chief chorales | 


introduced by Bach, Mendelssohn, and other composers into 


their great works, but also the editions of a vast number of 


chorales published by Sebastian Bach, his son, and other com- 
pilers, are not really the original versions of those tunes, and that 
the present editors “ were bound to gu back, not only to the 


sources from which their melodies might be obtained most | 


accurately, but also in the form most suitable for their object. 
They have, therefore, drawn either from the works in which the 


tunes originally appeared, or from those of Winterfeld, Tucher, and | 
others of high standing, into which they had been literally copied. | 


In every case they have endeavoured to give the tune as nearly 
as possible according to its original version, and in a shape which 
might at the same time justify the hope of its being accepted by 
the English public.” 


in hymns which have since become popular in “ common time,” | 


saying that “they have seen no right or reason to change” the 
original form. 
ies of the authors of the tunes, and in general have striven to 
preserve as fur as possible the character belonging to the period 
of their composition; thus the melodies of the sixteenth and 


eighteenth century called for different styles of harmony, clearly | 
Thus 


” 


indicated by their different flow in respect of distances. 
the chorales are, on the whole, presented here in a far more anti- 
quarian form than that in which they are generally known. Now, 
in a work intended for general use at the present day, this seems 
to us a clear mistake. We quite admit that the elaborate and 


often dramatic form given by Mendelssohn, for instance, to some | 


of the chorales introduced in his oratorios, is unattainable by 
ordinary choirs, and would often be unsuitable to general English 
taste for congregational use. But because the resources of an 
ordinary choir are limited, there is no reason that those which it 
does possess should not be fully employed. The musical culture of 
three centuries has so developed the musical instincts of cultivated 
minds, that we donot stand now where wedid in the time of Luther. 
Itisnot aquestion of mere luxurious ornament, which may be added 
or taken away like the cadences of a bravura song, nor of vocal 
powers, which some may possess and others may lack; itis a 
matter of real intellectual development, which ought not to be 
stifled, and cannot be ignored without injury to the vitality and 
delicacy of musical instinct. 
full chords and intellectual progressions of Handel, Purcell, 
Bach, aud Mendelssohn, can feel any satisfaction in uttering the 


’ > | 
In the work now before | 
us, Miss Winkworth presents a selection of German hymns with | 
About one-third of the | 


They have even retained the old 3-2 time | 


In many cases they have “retained the harmon- | 


No one who has fed upon the rich | 


|musical aspirations of religion in the archaic and immature 
forms of the sixteenth century. As the first form which the 
chorale assumed, those old psalms are, doubtless, of the greatest 
interest, aud were we compiling a history of hymnology, it 
would be important to preserve carefully the different harmonies 
given to the psalms of different centuries. But the chorale is 
essentially a popular composition ; not an expression of some 
peculiar individuality which we are bound to accept as it stands, 
if we take it at all, such as an anthem, a painting, or a poem,— 
but something more resemblinga ballad tune, which may be treated 
in many ways, and which grows as the nation grows, its deepest 
significance coming out, perhaps, centuries after its author has left 
the world. And being a popular composition, intended to ntter 
the general Christi:n sentiment, it is surely an error to deprive it 
of all the added taste and science of the last century or two, and 
to forbid its resources to expand with the natura] growth of 
-advancing Christendom. Turning now to the volume before us, 
we have to regret that this backward course has been taken with 
several favourite tunes. The celebrated chorale, “* Nun freut 
euch lieben Christeng’mein,” known in England as “ Luther's 
Hymn,” is given in a form so archaic as to spoil half the enjoy- 
ment of hearing it. T'wo other chorales, well known to lovers of 
Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul,” as “To God on high be thanks and 
praise” (“ Allein Gott in der Héh’ sei Ehr”), and “O Thou the 
true and only Light!” (“ O Jesu Christ, mein Lebens Licht!”) are 
also given in a pre-Sebastianite form, which shears away much of 
their beauty, while the preservation of the old triple time sadly 
mars the dignity and force of both these compositions. In 
the former of the two this is especially unfortunate, as 
the chorale is peculiarly beautiful and suitable for con- 
gregational use.* Of another favourite chorale, ‘* Nun danket 
| alle Gott,” we have to complain that the present version is 
as bare as a harmony exercise, scarcely any chords being 
allowed beyond those of the tonic and dominant. Now, as we 
| have before us ¢hree English editions of this glorious chorale in 
as many collections of psalmody—in neither of which is it thus 
‘deprived of the lovely chords and stirring progressions which 
naturally belong to it, we feel pretty sure that the quaker-like 
bareness of Dr. Bennett’s version will not prove more acceptable 
to the general musical public than it does to ourselves. On the 
other hand, we are glad to acknowledge that the “ Old 
Hundredth,” Luther's “ Ein’ feste Burg,” and ‘ How brightly 
| beams the Morning Star,” are presented in a form quite free from 
| these objections; while the pathetic chorales “ Wer nur den 
| lieben Gott liisst walten,” and “O Gott, du frommer Gott !” are 
| rendered beautifully. In the former of these, the old triple time 
is retained, but, in this instance, where sweetness and grace are 
the leading characteristics of the melody, the effect is not injured 
by this change, as it is in cases where majesty and force are 
required. The finest rendering of all these chorales is, how- 
ever, that of “Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme,” which may be 
heard with pleasure, even by those who cannot forget the magni- 
ficent and dramatic version, “ Sleepers, wake!” in “St. Paul.” 

| Passing ’on to those tunes which are new to us, we have marked 


/a great many which are quite capable of being popularized in 
England. Some of these are in the simple measures to which 
| the English ear is already accustomed; others are in more com- 
plex metres, but not so difficult or unusual as to be unmanage- 
able. Of the former class we may name—“ Blessed Jesus, at Thy 
word ;” ‘Open now thy gates of beauty ;” “ Rejoice, rejoice, ye 
Christians ;” “O Jesu, King of Glory!” “Christ, the life of all 
the living;” ‘ Farewell I gladly bid thee ;” which would soon 
become favourites. Of the latter class, “ Now let us loudly ;” 
/“Up! yes, upward ;” “Ah! Jesus ;” “Shall I not sing praise to 
| Thee ?” “ Jerusalem ;” and the never-to-be-forgotten, “* Wake, 
awake, the night is flying!" would repay study, and soon win 
their place. Besides these, and others of similar character, the 
book contains several chorales, which, although too peculiar to 
suit average English taste, are very fine in themselves, and would 
be interesting to musicians. 

There is, however, one class of these tunes of which we cannot 
speak so favourably, viz., those which are so decidedly inappro- 
priate to the words belonging to them as to be of very little use. 
For instance, Hymns 4, 17, 34, and 47, are all hymns of rejoicing, 
in which the higher, richer, more victorious phases of Chris- 
tian faith are delineated in glowing and touching poetry ; yet 
they are set to the most lugubrious tunes, whose “ sad perplexed 
minors” must completely neutralize any real sympathy with the 





* Those congregations thit find Mendelssohn's version too difficult, may use, with 
advantage, the excellent and more simp'e edition, edited by Dr. Klvey, under the 
title “ ‘'wo Chorales sung at the Funeral of H.R.H. the late Prince Consort.” (Novello 


| and Co.) 
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words, In other cases the chorales, though not of so dreary a 
cast, are yet (at least, as here presented) stiff and commonplace, 
while the hymns to which they are set are so grand and beautiful 
as to deserve a much finer rendering. Such is the case with 
Hymns 23, 25,and 150. Indeed, the reflection is constantly 
forced upon us that the chorale form is very inadequate to fill 
the place which the German Churches seem to allot to it, of 
expressing the whole circle of religious life. The exquisite hymn 
by Angelus (John Scheffler), commencing 
“O Love, who formedst me to wear 
The image of Tiy Godhead here,” 

though somewhat open to the charge of “ confounding the Per- 
sons,” is so extremely beautiful and individual in its tone as to 
call for a much more artistic and expressive rendering than any 
chorale cav supply. 
tune. “ When on the Cross the Saviour hung’ 
Words), and “Holy Ghost, my Comforter” 
hymn), are also susceptible of much richer treatment than mere 
plain counterpoint, and many other hymns in this collection are 
so poetic and expressive that we regret to see them united to 
music in which all their finest touches are eutirely lost. 


2] 


(King Robert’s 


Let it not be supposed that we do not value the work before | 


us, because we enter these objections to portions of its contents. 
We esteem it very highly as a thoroughly careful, conscientious, 
and scholarly work, containing so much that is permanently 
valuable as to be almost indispensable to those who wish to 
cultivate the subject without going back to the originals. We 


only regret that its principle of adhering as closely as possible to | 


the ancient forms must render a large proportion of the chorales 
less available for general Christian worship than would other- 
wise have been the case. Many cf the more celebrated of these 
tunes have already been published in well-edited English collec- 
tions of psalmody, where they appear in more modern 
forms, which will hardly be discarded for those of Dr. Bennett. 
Among these collections one of the most popular is the * Church 
Psalter and Hymn-Book” (Nisbet and Co.), which has already 
gone into three editions. The music in this work has been re- 
vised by Mr. John Goss, and is fully worthy of his reputation. 
In some instances, we prefer the rendering of Dr. Bennett, but in 
those chorales which the latter has treated in a manner more or 
less archaic we greatly prefer the harmonies of Mr. Goss. Still, 
no collection of purely German chorales, possessing any claim to 
be a representative one, had appeared before the present work, 
and of the German hymns belonging to them our knowledge was 
still less. ‘The Chorale-Book jor England has, therefore, a 
place of its own; and even if taken as a hymn-book only, that 
place is a very high one. Indeed, we scarcely know of any hymn- 
book which contains so much that is beautiful. 
worth’s verses, combining the passion of the Wesleys with the 


refinement of Montgomery and the poetic power of Heber, will | 


prove a most welcome substitute for the conventional twaddle | 
We | 


which fills two-thirds of almost every English hymn-book. 
are, therefore, very glad to see that a congregational edition of 
the Chorale-Book, containing the hymns and melodies alone, 
has been issued at the low price of eighteenpeuce. It is very 
neatly got up, and ought to become popular, even with those 
who are not able to enter into the musical study of the larger 
edition. 





CAN A GOVERNESS BE HAPPY?* 
THE authoress of Margaret Stourton (for it is not unfair to assume 
that a writer who systematically prints in italics the least 
important words of tke least important sentences is a lady) 
has written the feeblest of tales to enforce the important truth, if 
truth it be, that there is no reason why a governess should be 
less happy than any other person. Since her opinion on this 
point may be said to have some slight amount of originality, or 
at least of novelty, whilst the same compliment cannot be paid 
to any other sentiment expressed or character drawn in tlie 
‘course of two hundred and odd wearisome pages, it is best 
to reverse the ordinary course of proceeding, and instead of 
dwelling on the tale, and missing the moral, to dismiss the 
story, and devote our attevtion to the lesson. The biographer 
of Margaret Stourton obviously argues as follows:—Marguret 
Stourton was a governess, Margaret Stourton was happy, there- 
fore, all unhappy governesses (of whom, by the way, one Miss 
Edge stands as the representative), lack Miss Stourton’s virtues 
or graces. It is, of course, tle inherent defect of all inferences 
drawn from the example of fictitious personages, that authors 


* Margaret Stuurton; or, a Year of Governess Life. London: Rivington, Water) 
place, 1863, j ’ ” me “i 





It is here set to a somewhat commonplace | 
(the Seven Last | 


Miss Wink- | 


who can arrange the circumstances of their heroes’ existence 
can make any position in life full of enjoyment, and if a novel 
is to teach anything whatever, it is essential that its 
composer should place his characters in the situation they 
would ordinarily occupy in real life. The trade of a shoeblack 
is not commonly considered a very enviable employment ; 
but a writer who should place his hero in that position and 
represent him as constantly receiving guineas from benevolent 
| old gentlemen might easily prove that no pursuit was so sure a 
| road to fortune and pleasure as the diligent blacking of boots. 
| Margaret Stourton might well have been happy, and so might the 
| most querulous of ladies in her place. She leaves a home where she 
is petted and flattered to go to a house where she is, if that be 
possible, petted and flattered still more. Her employer is away, 
| her pupils are pleasant. An old nurse is always ready to smooth 
every difficulty, light labours are repaid with a large salary, and, 
| whatever might be the sufferings of a year of easy employment, 
they are rewarded by a marriage with alover endowed with every 
Christian grace, and with a large fortune into the bargain. 
Though regard for strict accuracy compels us to add that 
Master Oliver caused his teacher some pain by a downright lie, 
and that the suitor was, perhaps, a little slow in making his 
| proposals, still, a candid judge will, when all drawbacks are 
taken into account, not hesitate in deciding that if the aim of life 
be “to secure the lot of pleasures,” Margaret came very near to 
| attaining the end of human existence. If she was not happy it 
|is difficult to say where happiness can be found, and if many 
| governesses share her good fortune they are assuredly a class to 


| be envied rather than pitied. Unhappily the contented optimism 
of such writers as the author of Margaret Stourton overshoots the 
mark, and of itself suggests that there is a dark side to the picture 
| painted in such brilliant colours. Asa general rule no one thinks 
it worth while to show that any class ought to be comfort- 
able till it becomes pretty clear that they are uncomfortable. 
No one writes little books to prove that barristers, or shoe- 
| makers, or housemaids ought to pass a not unenviable life, for 
| everybody assumes that their chances of happiness are equal to 
the chances of their fellow-creatures. Books like Margaret 
| Stourton would never be printed were there not numerous tales 
| written to enforce a very different moral, and it is not unreasonable 
to infer that if Miss Edge overstates her case, when she concludes 
that ‘every governess except Miss Stourton is a martyr,” the 
| experience of most ladies engaged in teaching would lead them to 
look with at least as much sympathy on the complaints of Miss 
| Edge as on the exuberant satisfaction of Miss Stourton. 
| It may, indeed, we suspect, be safely assumed that, in spite of 
Miss Stourton’s experience, the life of a governess is not, as a 
general rule, cither a very desirable or very happy life; butitis a 
curious question, and well worth consideration—what are the 
true causes of its unhappiness? The profession of teaching, 
though to many persons unattractive, has for others a peculiar 
fascination, and neither tutors nor schoolmasters are generally 
supposed to be burdened with any special load of suffering; and 
| it, therefore, cannot be supposed that the miseries of a governess’s 
| position arise from the irksomeness of the special employment in 
which she is engaged. As long, indeed, as her grievances, real or 
imaginary, are looked at as something totally different from the 
troubles of other classes, it will be found impossible either to 
describe their real nature or to suggest their true cure; whilst a 
general survey of the different contracts entered into by em- 
| ployers and employed throws light on the causes which produce 
| discomfort in relations between ladies who teach and ladies who 
pay them for teaching. 
| As a general rule no relation remains long in a healthy 





‘condition in which there is a large mixture of bargain with 
j sentiment. It is, however, unfortunately impossible, in many 
| cases, to avoid this combination, and it would produce a 
j curious and instructive work were any one to form a list 
we contracts with reference to the degree in which con- 
| siderations of feeling and considerations of business enter 
into each of them. What in this point of view may be termed 
simple or definite contracts, such as the bargain that your 
shoemaker shall make you a pair of shoes, ought to be 
placed at one end of the list, whilst at the other, as an 
example of the most complex or indefinite species of con- 
tract should stand that between a rich old lady and her poor 
companion. It will be found that in the bargain between 
the shoemaker and tle wearer of shoes few considerations 
of sentiment are allowed to intervene; a definite amount of work 
is paid for with a definite price. The tie between the lady and 
her companion is at once indefinite and sentimental. Theservices 
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to be rendered are almost indefinable, and possibly even the pay- 
Between these two 
extremes might be placed every other contract into which man or 


ment to be received is not accurately fixed. 


woman can enter. Accurate analysis will show that the consider- 
ations of sentiment are, strictly speaking, never entirely absent, 
even in the most simple of arrangements. Few Englishmen, at 
least, would have the sense to deal long with a shoemaker, how- 
ever efficient, whose radical propensities made him call every man 
by his Christian name. On the other hand, in bargains in which 
sentiment predominates, there is always also some consideration of 
gain. When once contracts are looked at in this point of view, 
it is easy to perceive that sentiment and satisfaction vary in an 
inverse ratio, and, moreover, that it is the aim of all sensible 
persons to separate, as far as possible, business and feeling. 
It is the misfortune of a governess that she necessarily enters 
into an arrangement in which the services to be rendered 
and the reward to be given cannot be expressed in very 
definite terms. Her employer expects something beyond mere 
teaching, and looks for good manners, tact, agreeableness, and so 
forth ; while she herself forms indefinite expectations of indefinite 


civility. The natural difficulties inherent in every indefinite bar- , ° 


gain are generally increased by want of wisdom on the part no less 
of governesses than of those they serve. Hard commonsense teaches 
the prudence of reducing to its narrowest limits the element of feel- 
ing which enters into their relation. Asa matter of fact, each party 
thinks most of that very part of their relation of which it would 
be wise to think least. There is no reason, in the nature of 
things, why extreme agreeableness should be expected froma 
good teacher, and there also is, perhaps, not quite so much as is 
usually supposed why persons employed to teach should expect, 
beyond remuneration and kindliness, what are vaguely described 
as the comforts ofa home. <A fair day’s wages for a fair day's 
work is the reward on which all who seek employment should 
fix their minds, and no class will be happy which looks for more 
than may be claimed on grounds of strict justice. 





THE ILLUSTRATED UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER.* 
THE compilers of gazetteers, like the makers of atlases, are very 
painstaking, and, on the whole, improve; but they still do not 
quite understand what the public want them to do. In the first | 
place they make huge omissions. A gazetteer to be useful 
wants maps, even a little atlas of maps, not scattered through | 
the book, but arranged alphabetically at the beginning. They | 
should not be broad maps, those horrible things on thin paper, | 
which are put into McCulloch’s publications and Bradshaw's | 
Guide, and which tire the hand when they are opened and tear | 
when one attempts to refold them. They are of no use what- | 
ever unless lined with linen, and when so lined they never fold 
up into any shape which a librarian, with an eye to his 
book-case, can by any possibility tolerate. Till somebody in- 
vents the next desideratum, a paper as thin as the ordinary sort, | 
but which will not tear, or break, or catch scrofula, gazetteer | 
maps should be of the size of the page, and drawn in skeleton | 
style, with rivers, mountains, boundaries, and capitals occupy- 
ing most of the space. A gazetteer like this one, for example, 
wants about ten pages of map, the world on Mercator’s 
projection, but with only its countries,and mountains, and rivers 
marked, occupying two. Thatis fur measuring routes. Then a 
map of Western and another of Eastern Europe, of Western and 
Eastern Asia, of Africa, of Australasia, of North and South 
America, would occupy eight pages, and pretty nearly exhaust 
the world. If each covered two pages instead of one so much 
the better, because so much the more space. Then the main 
statistical facts which everybody is bound to know and nobody 
ever knows—geography being taught in English schools by some 
inconceivable rule of thumb—should be added at the beginning 
in the form of alphabetical tables. The use of a gazetteer is to 
make reference easy, and it is not easy when one wants to know 
only the population of Ispahan to read a column and a half of 
rubbish intended for a pictorial description. If a table of travel- 
ling distances, calculated from Greenwich, were added, it would 
be of material use to that enormous class who have no notion of 
finding the distance between London and Shanghai except by put- 
ting a slip of paper across a map, and so fixing an estimate in 
their minds equal to about two-thirds of the truth. Lastly, with 
every point in statistics, the date of the calculation, unless, like 
area, it is unalterable, should be added. What is the use of 
giving the population of London as it was in 1861, or of guessing 
at that of India as it was supposed to be by the civilians who 





* Illustrated Universal Gazetteer. Edited by W. F. Ainsworth. J. Maxwell and Co. 





nvented Oriental statistics at the end of the last generation? 
We kuow thisis asking a painful, perhaps an intolerable sacrifice 
of the publishers. It must be so annoying, when the merits of 
a really good gazetteer are discovered some five years afier publi- 
cation, to find the sale stopped by the remark, “ Oh! the figures 
are all so old ;” but we are just now suggesting the means to 
make a perfect and not merely a paying work. These little 
matters once settled, which belong rather to book-making than 
geography, the compiler should setile with his publisher the 
necessary scale of the work. There is nothing more difficult. 
Gazetteers can never be very dear, because if they are they get 
out of date, and people will not buy them; and yet, if they are 
cheap, the tendency is to make them too small. Our own impres- 
sion is that any compilation of the kind in which any name 
whatever is not found is at once pronounced by its disgusted 
owner a “discreditable publication,” and that it would be better 
to give latitude and longitude, area and population, all in a 
single line, than to omit the name entirely. Places only change 
their circumstances, they rarely cease to exist, and an exhaustive 
gazetteer once compiled by men with as little contempt for 
Tartary as over reverence for England would serve like a 
skeleton map for any future index. Indeed, the gazetteer’s 
notion that very obscure places may be very safely-left out is a 
demonstrable fallacy, for it is for them, and them only, that 
gazetteers are required. People have a fair notion of Paris ; 
it is about Sévres that they want to know facts, and they can 
tell the importance of Italy, when at sea about the area of 
Ecuador. The exhaustive system is, we believe, the true one, 
and there are the means for it now; but, at all events, let there 
be a scale adopted of some kind. Otherwise the compiler 
may make the blunder conspicuous in this otherwise very good 
gazettcer—he may insert names up to L, of a kind which, 
alter that letter, are very quietly dropped. There are 
just 1,040 pages in the book, but the first 500 do not carry 
us over the letter D, and had the seale not been altered 
3,000 would have been required. Up to the end of D, for 


| example, it was part of the idea to give every English village—a 


capital notion; but after that letter the plan was found a litde 
too large, a fact which might have been conveniently discovered 
before. At least, we hardly know on what system a gazetteer is 
arranged which gives Barnardiston and Hundon, very small 
villages in Suffolk, but omits Witham, a pretty large market-town 
in the same neighbourhood, or Melford, a bigger parish than either. 
The scale should be fixed, so as not to give Calymnos, for example, 
quite as much space as Corsica, and so should the information, 
which, as a principle, should never be pictorial, and very rarely 
include small local facts such as institutions, which seldom 
survive the edition which gives them honourable place. As a 
rule, the information in the one before us is valuable, and brought 


| closely up to date; and in a Jong list of references to places of 


which we had personal knowledge we discovered but one serious 
error. ‘The pictures are an absurd surplusage—who looks for 
plates in works like these ?—and the scale has been somehow or 
other muddled; but it is, nevertheless, one of the best which have 
been issued of late years. Add forty pages of maps and con- 
densed information such as we have suggested, and the man of 
business, writer, or newspaper reader, need have no better 
reference for the rough facts so often wanted and so often 
forgotten. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—-@—— 

Shilling Guide to the Charities of London. By Sampson Low, Jun 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Co.)—In this very useful little volume Mr. 
Low has given us the names and addresses of about 700 distinct 
charities, accompanied in most cases by a brief statement of the 
resources of the institution and the name of the official to whom any 
application respecting it should be made. The book is, in fact, a 
directory to the charities of London. Although, therefore, it is 
designed as a supplement to Mr. Low’s larger work on the same subject, 
it may fairly lay claim to an independent position on its own account. 
Mr, Low has adopted the alphabetical system of arrangement, giving, 
in every case, none but the strict official title of each charity—a mode 
of proceeding productive occasionally of some inconvenience, since it 
not unfrequently happens that the name by which a society is commonly 
known differs materially from its official designation. The addition of 
an index classifying the charities under their respective objects, 
similar to that which already exists in Mr. Low's larger work, would 
add very considerably to the independent value of the volume before us. 

Papers on Popular Education and School-keeping. By Robert Sullivan, 
LL.D. (Longmans.)—Dr. Suil van, of Trinity College, Dublin, the 
author of several well-known and very useful schoolbooks, has collected 
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into one small volume several miscellaneous papers on subjects con- | 


nected with education. That his views on matters of this kind are 
worthy of respectful attention there is no room to doubt; but we fear 
that their utility will, in the present instance, be somewhat diminished 
by an absence of method in the manner in which they are conveyed, 
Lectures on Natural History. By Edward Jesse, Esq., author of “ Glean- 
ings in Natural History,” &c. Second edition. (Booth.)—Mr. Jesse's 
volume consists of a number of very short lectures, principally on sub- 


jects connected with natural history, delivered at various times before | 


the Brighton fishermen, at an institution called the ‘“ Fishermen's 
Home.” Mr. Jesse deserves all credit for having so freely devoted his 
time and trouble to so good a cause, but we doubt whether he has done 
wisely in communicating to the public the result of his labours. He 
appears to have taken such pains to lower himself to the comprehension 


” 


of his hearers that he has descended below the level of the most ordi- | 
nary intelligence, and has produced a series of discourses which, though | 


they may have been listened to without impatience, certainly cannot be 
read either with pleasure or profit. We are convinced that Mr. Jesse 
has underrated the mental calibre of the Brighton fishermen. Some of 
the anecdotes with which these lectures are profusely illustrated seem 
to have been selected on a principle the precise nature of which it 
would not be easy to determine. We may mention, for instance, one 
respecting a gentleman who, having been saved from drowning by a New- 
foundland dog, “ bought the animal for a large sum, treated it as long as 
he lived with great kindness, and had the following words worked on his 
table-cloths and napkins, Wirw extuli mari, which may be thus trans- 
lated :—‘ I have rescued a man from the sea.’” Mr. Jesse appears, in 
one instance, to have delivered the same lecture twice at least, for the 
fifteenth lecture on the “Instinct of Some of the Superior Animals,” 
is a verbatim reprint of the tenth, the subject of which is the “ Habits 
of Animals.” 

George Beattie of Montrose. By A. S. Mt. Cyrus, M.A. (Edinburgh: 


Nimmo.)—This volume contains a sketch of the life and a selection | 


from the works of a comparatively unknown Scotch poet, who flourished 
in the early part of the present century. 
may be told in very few words. He was an attorney by profession ; he 
was in the habit of making jokes and writing verses: he was warmly 
attached to a young lady named Gibson ; and, being jilted by her, he blew 
out his brains. Ordinary people would probably be of opinion that there 
is nothing very remarkable or very creditable in this story. But Mr, 
Mt. Cyrus, who appears to be a fellow-townsman of Beattie’s, and 
who is actuated by the sentiment of local patriotism to no common 
degree, thinks quite differently on this point. According to him Beattie 
was, perhaps, the most remarkable man that ever lived. He was a 
poet, a humourist, and a man of genius. While, on the one hand, his 
dazzling wit made him “ the life of every company,” so, on the other, 
one of his productions entitled, ‘The Last,” is, ‘“ perhaps, the most 
affecting thing that ever was written in any language.” As regards his 
love affair, we are told that, though “history, in her ample page has 
enrolled the names of many lovers, whom poets have sung and whose 
story has thrilled the hearts of the youthful and the feeling, yet none 
of these records has the romantic interest or the fascinating power of the 
story of George Beattie.” We much doubt whether the general public 
will endorse this estimate of the story of * B. and Miss G.,” as Mr. Mt. 
Cyrus economically designates the two leading personages of the tale. The 
whole affair was, in fact, of the most common-place kind, with the sole 
exception of its tragical termination, which only shows that Beattie was 
weak and foolish to a more than ordinary degree. Nor can we at all 


The main facts of his history | 


“Ah! little bird (he thought), most patient bird, 
Breasting thy speckled eggs the long day through, 

By so much as my reason is preferred 

Above thine instinct, Imy work would do 
Better than thou dost thine. Thou has not stirred 

This hour thy wing. Ah! russet bird, I sue 
For a like patience to wear through these hours,— 
| 





Bird on thy nest among the apple-flowers.” 

And we must quote what seems to us to be an admirable description of 
| the rapid advance of a flood on a flat shore, taken from a very pi:- 
turesque little poem on “ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 
(1571).” 

“So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at our feet ; 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea.” 


We would also specially direct the reader's attention to the pieces 
entitled “Songs of Seven” and “The Letter L.” Miss Ingelow’s 
volume can scarcely fail to win for itself a warm welcome from all 
lovers of true poetry; and the advance which she has, in the present 
instance, made beyond the poems which she formerly published warrants 
us in anticipating that she will at some future time take a permanent 
place among English poets. 


By C. Senior, Esq. 
in common 


Handbook: of Tncome-tae Law and Practice. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—There is, we believe, 
parlance, a very considerable difference between income-tax law and 
practice, the law being that every one is bound to make a fair and 
while the practice is for every one to 
for reducing his assessment to the lowest 
is not the kind of practice the knowledge 
of which Mr. Senior’s book is designed to spread. He wishes every 
one to be acquainted with the results of the various enactments that 
j have been made on the subject during the twenty-years that have 
| elapsed since the passing of the Income-tax Act, and he has accordingly 
embodied these results in a compact volume, which may fairly claim 
to be considered as a correct and adequate exposition of the present 
condition of income-tax law. Mr. Senior has compiled his work with 
| both care and judgment, and we have no doubt that it will be found 
| useful by those who have time and inclination to master the intricate 
| subject of which it treats. 


accurate return of his income, 
adopt every imaginable device 
| possible point. This, however, 


| gate.)— Mr. Karl Beedeker, whose guides for travellers are as well known 
| on the Continent as those of Murray are in our own country, is doing his 
| best to introduce his handbook to the notice of the British public. We 
| cordially wish him success in his attempt. His are the only guides 
| which can for a moment be compared with the Albemarle-street series. 
The volume before us is not at all inferior to “ Murray’s Swiss Guide” in 
| information respecting the ordinary and most frequented routes through 
| the country, but it is entirely wanting in those descriptions of difficult 
mountain passes and excursions which have so special a charm for the 
English traveller. This deficiency, which no foreigner can ever hope 
to supply from independent sources, will probably tell against the 
| suecess of the book. Ln revanche, however, Badeker’s guides are con- 
siderably cheaper than those of his English rival. 
The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis. (H. G. Bohn.)—This 
| edition of Giraldus Cambrensis, which forms the new volume of Bohn’s 


| Handbook for Switzerland, §c. By K. Bedeker. (Williams and Nor- 
| 
| 


agree with Mr. Mt. Cyrus's estimate of the value of Beattie’s writings. | antiquarian library, is akind of joint-stock production, different portions 
That “ most affecting thing,” “ The Last,” is nothing but a very ordinary | of it having been translated by different hands. Thus, the versions of the 
lamentation over Miss Gibson’s unkind behaviour. “John O’Arnha,”’ | “ Topography and Conquest of Ireland” are executed by T. Forester, 
the only one of Beattie’s poems which appears to us to be at all worthy | Fsq., M.A., while those of the “Itinerary through and Description of 
of special notice, is a tolerably close imitation of Burns's “Tam | Wales” are from a translation by Sir R. C. Hoare, published in 1806; 
O'Shanter.” Mr. Mt. Cyrus's admiration for Beattie is evidently sincere | and the whole has been revised and annotated by T. Wright, Esq., M.A., 
and generous, but we shall be surprised if the British public shows any | F.S.A., &e. No doubt this method of preparing a new edition of an 
decided inclination to ratify his judgment on this point. old work saves a considerable amount of both trouble and expense ; but 


Poems. By Jean Ingelow. (Longmans.)—It would be a great in- it seldom leads to satisfactory results. The volume before us does 
justice to confound this volume with the mass of so-called poetry, the | 2, in our opinion, constitute an exception to the general rule. We do 
perusal of which is one of the heaviest inflictions to which the critic of | 2°¢ happen to have at hand the means of testing the accuracy of its 
the present day is compelled to submit. It contains something more than | translations; but it is certain that they are neither readable in them- 
common-place thoughts clothed in tolerably pretty words. Miss Ingelow | selves, nor do they convey any adequate idea of the peculiar style of the 
possesses not only the power of writing musical verses, but also some original. 
originality of conception, and a far more than average share of true The Shakespeare Treasury of Subject Quotations. By W. Hoe. (Lock- 
poetic feeling. Nor is her volume, like too many of those even of the | wood and Co.)—The object of this small work appears to be to enable 











more tolerable of the verse-writers of the day, made up of a mass of 
comparative rubbish, relieved here and there by an isolated piece to 


any one to illustrate any subject by an apt quotation from Shakespeare 
at a moment’s notice; and the means adopted for the attainment of that 
end consist in the arrangement of the passages selected under a number 





which it is not impossible conscientiously to award praise. One of the 
most striking characteristics of Miss Ingelow’s poems is the remarkable | 
evenness of their quality; and, with one or two insignificant exceptions, | quotations from only four of the comedies. We cannot say we think 
which it is needless to particularize, there is nothing in her volume ; mach of Mr. Hoe’s plan. His book could never be anything higher than 
which may not fairly claim to be regarded as positively good. This | a kind of gradus for the use of writers who introduce quotations ina 
very uniformity of merit, however, satisfactory as it is from many | merely mechanical and business-like manner. And even these gentle- 
points of view, renders the task of selecting sample passages one of | men would be liable to disappointment when, on turning to Mr. Hoe in 
more than usual difficulty. The following stanza, from a poem entitled | search of something poetical on the subject of sleep, they find nothing 
“The Star's Monument,” is a fair specimen of Miss Ingelow’s power | more available for their purpose than the somewhat unmanageable state- 
of expression :— ment, “ By my halidom, I was fast asleep.” 


of distinet heads. The present volume is a mere experiment, and contains 
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The Holy Gospels. By the Rev. G. W. Brameld, M.A. (Longmans.)— 
This is a new translation of the Four Gospels from the original Greek, 
executed by abeneficed clergyman of the Church of England. Mr. Brameld 
has expunged those passages which are regarded as spurious by the most 
competent critics, enclosed in brackets those which are looked upon as 
doubtful, and revised the whole after the texts adopted by the most dis- 
He has performed this task with a twofold object 


tinguished editors. 
of bringing before the general public the conclusions at which the 
greatest modern critics have arrived with reference to the text of the | 
Gospels, and of producing a translation which shall be free from the more | 
obvious errors of the common version. Mr. Brameld appears to have done 
his work carefully and conscientiously. Whether there was any imme- 
diate necessity for doing it at all is another question. | 
We have also received a pamphlet containing the address of the | 
French Protestant pastors to the ministers of Great Britain on the sub- 
ject of American slavery, the reply of the British ministers, and a report 
of the ministerial anti-slavery conference held at Manchester on June 
3, 1863 (Manchester : Wilkinson); the third and fourth volumes of 
Miss Cobbe’s edition of the Works of Theodore orker (Triibner and 
Co.), containing the Discourses of Theology and Politics ; a five-shilling 
edition of Miss Muloch’s Mistress and Maid, forming the new volume of | 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library ; a two-shilling edition of Lever’s 
One of Them (Chapman and Hall); and a charming little edition of 
Walton and Colton’s Complete Angler, which constitutes the latest instal- 


The Book of Bible Prayers. By J. B. Marsh. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)\—Mr. John B. Marsh, of Manchester, has taken the trouble 


| to gather together all the separate prayers the utterance of which is 
recorded in the Bible and publishing them in a separate volume. The 


Psalms being excluded, the collection is by no means a large one. Mr. 
Marsh appears to anticipate that, as these petitions are the prayers of 
persons occupying almost every station in life, and as they were offered 
in every variety of season, they will be useful as models for prayers 
under all imaginable circumstances. 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 

Kinsorel Castle, by the Hon. A. Canning (Chapman and Hall).— Shakespeare 
Characters, by C. C. Clarke (Nicholl). —Wallet Book of the Roman Wall, by the Rev. J.C. 
Bruce (Longman).— Manual of Method and Organization, by R. Robinson (Longman). 
—English Composition, by R. Hiley (Longman).—Synonyms of the New Testament, 
Part. IT., by R. C. Trench, D.D. (Macmillan).—Village Sermons, by a No: thampton- 
shire Rector (Macmilan).— Meteorographica, by F. Gatton (Macmillay)— Days 
in Derbyshire, by Dr. S. T. Hall (Simpkin.)}— Famous Ships of the Pritish 
Navy, by W. H. D. Adams (Hogg.)—The Arts of Writing, Reading, and Speak- 
ing, by E. W. Cox (Crockford).—Three Weeks in Majorea, by W. Dodd (Chapman and 
Hall).—Dlustrated Universal Gazetteer, by W. F. Ainsworth (Maxwell and Co.).— 
Black's Guide to Derbyshire (A. and C. Black).—Narrative of the Late War in New 
Zealand, by Lieut -Col. Carey (Bentley)—Incidents of the Maori War in New 
Zealand, by Sir J. E. Alexander (Bentley)—The luitials, by the Author of “ Quits” 
(Bentley).—History of Rome, Vol. II{., by T. Mommsen (Bentley).—The Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Present Condition of Banking in India, by C. N. Cooke (Crane :burgh).— 
The Stationers’ Handbook (Groombridge and Sou.).—The Batt‘e Won, by a Carthusian 


ment of Bell and Daldy’s admirable series of pocket volumes. | (Rivingtons).—Andrew Deverel, by C. Beach (Bentley). 
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LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. EVERY EVENING, at Light, 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
Madlle. CARLOTTA PATTI. Band of 100 Performers. 
M. LOTTO, the Polish Violinist, will appear to-morrow, 
Monday. 
On Tuesday next a Grand Selection from Gounod’s 
Opera, FAUST. 
On Thursday next a BEETHOVEN night. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


RYSTAL PALAC E— 
DEUTSCHES TURNFEST. 

FESTIVAL of the GERMAN GYMNASTIC 
SOCIETY, Wednesday next, August 26th, when a series 
of OLYMPIC GAMES and GYMNASTIC EXERCISES 
will be undertaken by members of the Society resident 
in England. There are more than 2,000 Turner Societies 
in Germany, which iuclude 175,000 members. 

In the evening there will be a GRAND TORCH- 
LIGHT PROCESSION, concluding with a MONSTER 
BONFIRE. 

Admission, ONE SHILLING ; 


RYSTAL PALAC EW— 

J FLOWER SHOW, 

The AUTUMN SHOW of FLOWERS and FRUIT 
will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, September Ist 
and 2ud. Admission, One Shilling; Children, halt- 
price. 

For Schedules of prizes apply to Mr. W. Hovenron, 
Secretary to the Show, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


N ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL.— 
The new establishment at Great Malvern con- 
tains upwards of 100 bed-rooms, has all the improvements 
of the modern joint-stock Hotel, is surrounded by orna- 
mental gardens, and commands unequalled views of 
Worcestershire and the adjvining couuties. 





Children, half-price, 














The proprietors receive lady or gentlemen boarders at 
the rate of £3 10s. per week. 

A Table d'Hote daily. 

The Hotel has excellent stables, loose boxes, and 
paddocks. A covered way conducts the visitors from the 
railway station, and porters attend the trains. 





N ELISSUS.—The medical profession in 
BA Germany have been in the habit of using for more 
than halfacentury Dr. Marraias Lano’s EssexrviaL 
Spirit of Metissus. This remedy for debility con- 
tinues to be prepared by his son, Mr. Wilderich Lang. 
It will be found unequalled as a cure for indigestion, and 
as apreventive of Miasma is unsurpassed. Sold in 1s. 
6d. and 3s. bottles, wholesale and retail, by RUTLER 
and CRISPE, Chemists to the Royal Family, 4 Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul's, Loudon; and respectable chemists 
throughout the country. 

Wholesale depot, TELFER and CO, 11 St. John court, 
Snow hill. 





THE PERFECTION OF STARCHING 
May be attained by using 

RIGGS’ AUSTRALIAN SATIN 
GLAZE STARCH, which is unquestionably the 
best and cheapest Starch now offered, while the elastic 
stiffness and brilliant finish it imparts are unequalled. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, aud Druggists. 

Wholesale Agent: HARPER TWELVETREES, 


Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—HAPPINESs ROUND THE HeaRrH.—With the 
sore trials, temptations, aud accidents endangering health 
and life in large cities, it is most important to have at 
hand some means of stopping the budding evil, for the 
longer it is neglected the more widespread is the degene- 
ration. Hvolloway’s medicaments supply this great want: 
they are inexpensive, purchasable everywhere; can be 
readily used; are safe even in inexperienced hands, and 
perfectly reliable as healers and purifiers. Holloway’s Oint- 
mentand Pills cure i: flammations, abscesses, and ulcera- 
tious, with a facility hitherto unknown. Holloway's noble 
remedies will give relief to sufferers from skin diseases of 
the most revolting character, for which in bygone days 
a dangerous mineral was often administered with fatal 
consequeuces. 





ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
STREETS, or at HOME, may be provided against 
by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornutt, Lonpoyx. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 


Rates and farther particulars may be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap OFFice 


”~ 


64 Cornutt, Lonpon, E.°. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1549 
prosaiex AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Panctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datiy.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. — Algevia, Tripoli, Egypt, 

WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Houduras 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacitic, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, iusurances 
effected. 


Aden 


Tunis, 


For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 25 Regent street, S.W. ; 
Chaplin's, Regent circus, W. ; 150 Leadenhall street, B.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 20 years. 





KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER 
For which a Prize Medal was awarded to the Producer 
at the International Exhibition, 1862. 


TPHIS Powder is quite harmless to animal 

dife, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Guats, Mosquitos, Moths in 
furs, and every other species of Insect. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for 
destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies for their 
Pet Dogs. 

Being the original importer of this now invaluable 
article, which has found so great a sale that it has 
tempted others to veud a so-called article, the Public are 
therefore cautioned to observe that the Packets of the 
Genuine Powder bear the autograph of “ Thomas 
Keating.” 

Sold in packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post 
free for 14 or 36 postage stamps, by Tuomas Keatine, 
Chemist, 79 St. Peni’s Churchyard, London, E.C, 


O CURE, NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 
BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that it 
is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW’ VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 
this esseutial power, as proved by its extraordinary cures 
in neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
doloreux, indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
spasmodic stricture, &c, It restore, the pristine tone 
and vigour of the system. For most of those complaints 
the belt can be had on loan for a month, and tested, free 
of charge. 5s. to 15s. each if kept. Testimonials con- 
firming the above sent free.—Depdét, 11 Crooked lane, 
King William street, City. Agents appointed, 











MESSRS. GABRIELS’ INVENTION, 
8S TE O-EIDOWN— 
(By Her Majesty's Letters Patent.) 

ARTIFICIAL TELTH, from One Tooth to a Com- 
plete Set, without pain or extracting stumps, at half the 
usual charges, by Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established 
Dentists, Ludgate hill (over Benson's, the Silversmith's), 
and 27 Harley street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 
Birmingham; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. References 
to Patients. 

GABRIFLS’ “Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en- 
gaged in visiting invalids (Town and Country) whose 
health will not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 
letters and appolutments receive prompt attention. 
([eete. —BY Mr. ESKELL’'S Inven- 

tion, of which he is the sie Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings requived. and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. b.ske'l's 
reatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate ¢ mstitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 




















SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nolsseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pearinxs 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors» 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL: 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Dilmen universally. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ TJHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closevess that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
furwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 20s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage, 
is.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London- 
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. L 
The Tourist’s Telescope, for Sea and Land. 
GUARANTEED for MAGNIFYING POWER, SIZE, and WEIGHT, and GENERAL UTILITY. 
Complete, in leather case, with strap, and directions for use, 10s. 6d.; per post, 12s. 


The Walking-Stick Telescope. 


With MAGNETIC COMPASS.—2ls. 





The following Testimonials, amongst 
received :— 





** Mosers. 

* Gentlemen,—I have much ple 

just returned from Switzerland, where [ had one 

beaten track, but during excursions on the Tse! 

“ Though so exceedingly light and portable, 

on the horizon, and save mauy a needles step in choo 
Mountain passes, 


Harvey, Reynolds, and Fow 
su 








“1 am sure, when still more generally known, they will 
ours resp retry 


HENRY GAZE, 


“lam, Gentlemen, y 








‘*Messrs, Harvey, Reynolds, and Fowler, 
* Gentlemen,—Your instrament I 


present | am fully satisfied, aud will most certainly recommend it tomy tie vide. 








others, respecting these 


» in bearing my testi 


Instruments have been 


le OMiee, Sor 





* Continental Gui 


thampto 











Iss Highs \ugus 
1ony to the va'ue of your ‘ Tourist’s G ; 
nstant companion, not only in the ordinary 
r f the higher 
Lit 1 icient power to command most of the objects 
one’s route over glacier fields, or across the less frequented 


have received safe, for which T am « 


command a very large sale. 






Author of ‘Switzerland, and how to Seeit.’” 





* August Tth, 1863, 
As far as I have tried ita 
“ Yours truly.” 


bliged. 


Sore WHoLesaLe Deport, 


HARVEY, REYNOLDS, and FOWLER, 10 Briggate, Leeds. 


Loxpon Acext.—Mr. W. J. ADAMS (Bradshaw's Railway Publication Office), 59 Fleet street. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND INDIA OUTFITS. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT the INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








tehing, Binding, Cording, 


\y HEELER and WILSON’S UNRIVALLED PRIZE-MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE, with all recent improvements and additions, for Stit 
Hemming, Felling, Gathering, and all other Household or Manutacturing Work. 
Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post free, 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


Instructions gratis to every purchaser. 
139 Regent street, Loudon, W. 


Oitices and Sale Rooms, 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EsTABLIsHeD IN SHEFFIELD, A.D., 1810. 


APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 
M 


KNIVEs. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Catlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
enee in price is oceasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality, 





£s. dfs df 8. 

Two Dozen Fu'l-Size Table | | 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 

One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size } } 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 GO1L OU15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6/012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 
One Sicel for Sharpening .... 0 3 OW 4 09 6 6 





Complete Service ...... £4 l4 66 13 6916 6 
MANUPACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orna- 
ments. 





OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wail Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, froin £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms 

Broad street. Established 1807. 


E SOMMIER: ELASTIQUE 
PORTATIF.—The foundation for all Mattress 
Bedding stiould be elastic, and the usual! Spring Mattress 
is two heavy and cumbersome for general use. HEAL 
and SONS new Patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 
PORTATIF is made in three separate parts, and is there- 
fore ligut and portable; it is also cheap and durable ; 
and as it has no staffing on the top, it cannot harbour 
moth. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 

100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bed- 

room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 

Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furuiture Manu- 
facturers, 196 Tottenham Court roal, W . 








] EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
RUOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE Dis. 
PLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportiouate with those that have tended to make his 
the most distinguished in this country. 
éd. to £20 each; Shower Baths, 





establishment 
Bedsteads, from 12s. 


from 8s. to £5 each; Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. to | 


£8 10s. each. (All other kiuds at the same rate.) Pure 
Colza oil 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. Tt contains upwards 
of 500 Lllustrations of his illimited Stock ef Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toile: Ware, Turnery, [ron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 





large Show-rooms, at 39 Oaford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


, 
rmwoO PRIZE 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentiemen’s ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 





guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The ove guinea travelling | 





bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


V7 eeaes WINE COMPANY, 
14 Bloomsbury street, W.C. 
The Vintage Comida Sherry 18s. per doz. 








The Vintage Port —s a oo - 
The Vintage Claret “a ome oo Sak 
The Vintage Champague ee we. « 


Choice Wines of the very best quality. 
Price-lists post free on application. 
Four doors south of New Oxford street. 
WINE.—Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s.; 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Stores and Orrices—31i Oxford street, W. 
Exporr axp Borrninc Vavutts—15 John 
Cratched Friars, E.C., London. 





street, 





URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even nouced. The 
Lancet says :—"“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root inits dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.’ 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 








RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 


newest, and most | 


Bed-room Cabinet Furni- | 
ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Pians of the Twenty | 


QEADY MADE and BESPOKECLOTH- 


) ING forall Cl nd all Ages, &c., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S 
Tas CELEBRATED * INDISPEN- 
is SABLI SUIT, strongly r imended for 
| Tourists and Excursionists, from 30s., at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES a 


OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 


1 SON'S, 


and all Ages, at &. MOSES and SOa&’s. 


L ATS and CAPS, for all Classes and all 
' Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


J300TS and SHOES, for al Classes and 


all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 





UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 
all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON’s, 
E. MOSES and SON, 

London Houses: 


154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, S84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 135 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
} at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 


ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 
| All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
| figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
| money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self-maeasurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphiet, “ Gossip ou Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 

THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
rO WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
Street. 
yaer are neither so low in price 
necessitate their being carelessly put toget 
valthy a 


ee Exhibit 





as to 
her, nor 
purclase “In 
yu reports, Class 











so dear as to gain only the vy 
media via tutssimus ibis.” 8 
27, C. 
ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR, 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 
pa eytictetg YS EUREKA SHIRTS. 
—The superior tit aud quality of these shirts are 
well known. 
Price, 33s., 393., and 48s. the half-dozen. 
_ A measure and instruction for measurement sent post 
tree. 


R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
S HIRTS—FORD'’S COLOURED 


EUREKA SHIRTS. 

Gentlemen are solicited to inspect the new summer 
patterus. 

Six superior ‘shirts made to order for 33s, 

THE FRENCH COLOURED SHILTINGS are cele- 
brated for their fineness and durability. Six shirts made 
expressly to measure ior 45s. Puiterns of the newest 
desigus sent ou receipt of three stamps, 

R. FORD and CO., Pateutees, 5 Poultry, E.c, 


srs, PEDESTRIANS, 
aud RIFLEMEN 
Should not fail to purchase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSACK, 
Light—watertight—perfect—cheap. 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
S. W. SILVER and CO., 


And sold by Portmanteau Makers, &e. 


\ POKATHARTIKON.—*'The MAGIC 
| GLOVE CLEANER,” is superior to benzine, 
| Camphine, or any other preparation, for cleauing Gloves, 
and removing grease, paint, tar, &ec., from silk, linen, 
woollen, aud every other kind of textile fat 

Seing quite neutral, this article does not affect the most 
delicate colours, and can be appled with safety to any 
material. 

Goods that have been cleaned with Apokathartikon 
retain no unpleasant smell; ou the coutrary, th “y are 
delicately perfumed. 

Sold retail in bottles, price one shilling each, by all 
chemists, oilmen, aud fancy dealers; wholesale by 
Carvess, Biacpex, and Co., 2 New London street, 
near the Blackwall Railway Termiuus, E., aud all the 
| whulesale heuses. 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R... THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1352. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Lauadress 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST Sie HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
| WOTHERSPOON and C\., Glasgow and London, 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
1 Old Broad street E LA 
SUPPLE) 





application to 


YUN LIFE 
Ss Thre 


SAMUEL INGALI 
ASSURANCE SOCIE! 

























lle street, I 
The Profits of t 11 »] futu 
Quinquennial ‘ at € 
division, af iP 
have ‘be en m 
Policies etlec or 
8) Per Cent., of the | cond $ 
contained in the 
The Premiur net , 
i shed 
i risk by 
acculuul 
ive r 
2 for ser he in any Ye 
manry or Volunteer ¢ h m 
Policy Stamps paid b. Om 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the OM reail- 
needle street, London, or of any of the ¢ f the 





Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALRF, Actuary. 


HE “LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

stablished in 1836. 

1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 ¢ 


London, E.C 





Offices : 











Process or tHe Company since 1850. 

Year.| Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Fr inds 
—_—, weenie 
1851 | £502,824 
1856 | £821,061 
1861 £1,311.905 

1862 | £136,065 £138,703 £14178 


apany in England in 





The Fire | Dut y pai di by this Cox 
18€2 was £71,284. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


pue ~ MUTU ‘AL | LIFE ASSURANCE 





CIETY, 
39 King street, Cheapside, London (A.D. 1834 
This is a purely Matual Life Assur » Society. 





On Ist January last the Capital from pre 
alone was .. oe oe ee ee ee 
The sums assured were .. ee ee oe 1,695,875 
ne Annual Income was upwards of .. - 71,000 








The Bonuses commence at end o 





he veur, when the 
second annual premium is p ail, and have er i 
more than twoand a half per cent. for every ul 





premium 


Ou the reluet ium being tuken, such re- 


n ot 








duction has increased year by year uutil the is 
extinguished, after which annual b n 
added to policies. See statemeut of same 3° 
pectus. 


yte at all General Courts. 


Members can attend and y 
x after payment of 


Surrender value given for a policy, 
one premium. 
A policy, 
pating in prof 
to members unable 
whereby no loss is incur 
Just printed, the twer 
Account, and Balance 
Society's agents, or by applying to 
CHARLES INGALIL, 
BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE INSUR 
Cornhill and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1803. 
Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling, all paid u 
Direcrors. 


Srerrietp Neave, Esq., Chairman. 
Witiiam Dent, E Deputy-Chairman. 
Geo. Cane GLYN, , M.P., Treasurer. 










22 from all 


soon ie 


premiums, and 
r the full 
ime paying 
such di 
Anni ' 
e had of 


partici- 
r value 





1auce 
wt, Cash 
any of the 





ty-ninth 


heet, to 








Actuary. 








William Chapman, Esq. . H. C. Plowden, Esq., 
Thomas M. Coombs, I.sq. ; F.RS, 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. William Tite, Esq., M.P., 
Robert William Gaussen, PRS. 

sq. |T. M. Weguelin, Esq., 


1 
Jobn Edward Johuson, Esq. 
Richard Lambert Jones 
Nathaniel Montefiore, F.R.S. 
Fowler Newsam, Esq. Benjamia G. Windus, Esq. 


Lire DepartTuent—Frederick Hendriks, Actuary. 


Rich: ard Westinacott, Es4., 








3, a Boxvs Drvt- 


Policies, for 


At the close of the present year, 18 
s10N will be made on Globe P, ofit Scale Lifs 
the Five Years then ended. 

All classes of Fire, Lire, 
transacied. 

Mercantiie Insurances at reduced rates, 

During the last ten years the Fire Insurance Duty 
paid by the Globe has increased from £35,754 to £47,850. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, P.RS., Secretary 


Tue E LAN 


CONSERVATIVE LAND 
Purchasers of land or pay up the 


SOCINTY. 
houses may cither 
cost in full, according to the publishe 1 = 3, wh ch 
include costof conveyance and every char, ay clear 
off by monthly or otlier instalments, after papi g down a 
deposit. Full particulars of each estate, together with 
the Society's prospectus, explanatory of the Share, 
Deposit, Land, and Borrowing Departments, will be 
supplied free of charge. 
charged 6d., or 7d. by post. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33 Norfolk street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 
Investors may be Shareholders, Depositors, or Land- 
owners, at their own option, the "taking of land being 
entirely voluntary. 


and Anxyviry business 














ir premiums, 


ANC E.| 


The plan of each Estate is 


| lar remedy for 


| ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
4 ! 
CIRCUIT t NOTES of £1), 2 1 re iss 
~ y } al I s 
( Eur Af 
i Am € it 
1 C y ¢ 
Lot 
W. EWING 1 Mana 





LEI Rs CREDIT BILI lt rA 
l I A G I V K 
AY i i is I y 
N \ s ‘ 
4 lu I ! \ i 
VILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
I 1 Bi 3 I 
To GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCI 


SrTrocK 





Railway ¢ is pre 
rsums of £100 upwards, ‘of the 
und I 3 their Act of 
Pref I st of 4} per cent. 
' fr paym . 
| » he made either personally or by letter 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 


August, lse3 
RAILWAY. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, 


PR RIGUTON 








REDUCTION of FARES on the MAIN and 





| GENERAT 








COAST LINE and BRANCHES. 
On Ist Au ta general reduction of fares between 
| nearly all the stations on the L lon, Brighton, and 


{ South Coast Railway came into operation 
For particulars see / Time-table and the scale 


ach Stati 





RRITIsH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, 

To be held at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 26th 



















AUGUST, 1863 
Secretaries’ Offices, I and Phil cal Society 
v ute s t upon- | July, 15 
Th > M itish Asso n for the Ad 
vancemeut of S for this year, will be held at New 
castle upou-Tyne, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
1 of AUGUST next, under the Presidency of Sir 
\EMsTRONG, C.B., &e. 
Xpe 1at many of the cor- 


yn (to all of whom 
large number of 





en accepted to visit the Lead Mines 
Esq,as well asthe Cleveland Iron 
1est of the Corporation of Mi idlesboro’. 
Sunderiand and South Shields have kindly 


P tv receive, and assist In promoting 
ie 1 Members as may Visit their respective 
or = 


ms have been arranged to the Northumberland 
—aud the necessary meaus 
scess to all the leading Mining 
meuts of the district, em- 

i Mines of Coal, Lron, and Lead, 
ve works for the production of Chemicals, 
, Glass, Lron Vessels, Fire Clay, &c. 

appointed for the Meeting is thought to be 
convenient for mnbers of the Foreign and British 
facilities for travelling to New- 
j up claily from the Continent of 
| £ urope, ave LOW very complete. 

Both the General and Local Officers will exert them- 
selves to make the visit of their Associates both agreeable 
and satisfactory and it is € 1 that the gathering at 

| Neweastle-upon-Tyne will be at iu and of 
unusual in 


Excursic 
2s—the Cannobie Cx 
eady ax 


yalfield 




















numbers, 







Communic ms int lion to any of 
the Sections may be addr veal Secretaries, 
and should be accompanied by a statement whether the 


author will be present, and on what day of the Meeting, 





so that the business of the Sections may be properly 
arranged, 


hjects of the A 
rs on His ri 
&e., are necessarily inadmissibie, 


n are especially 
y, Literature, Art, 








Gentlemen may be proposed as Life Members on pay- 
Subseriptions for New Members, £2 tor 
| the first year. Subscriptions for Old Members, £l, 
Payments of Associa’es ef the Meeting, £1. Ladies’ Tick- 
et+ (obtained t gh a member), £1. 
Names of Candidates for 
| the Local Secretaries. 


For any 


meut of £10, 


urou 


admission are to be sent to 


further information respe 






ting the local ar- 





rangemeuts, k or other Matters, applicauion may 
be ecretaries, and Tickets will be 
issued t) the Members ou appiicatiou, to enable them to 


Meetin: over the 





travel to and from the oue tare 
chief railways. 
A. NOBLE . ocal Secretaries for 
% c = APHAM, the Meeting in 
. H. HUNT, Neweastle-upou Tyne. 


\ MO8s9N's PE SNE WINE, contain- 
4 the digestive priuciple prepared from fresh 
calves’ stomachs, combined with a rich stomachic wine ; 
is a perfectly palatable form for administering this popu 
weak digestion. 

Mauafactured by T. MORSON and SON,19 and 46, Sonth- 
ampton row, Russell square, W.C., in botucs at 3s., 5s., 











and 10s, each. 


pared to 





SIXTH THOUSAND 
I wh Svo pri 3. Od 
D Rn EA M san @s BR 
\ BOOK OF ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE 
4 ‘TRY 
I x S ' 
A i 1of D Li Dram t 
I w t! t a pital | 
con} m to try will >t many let 
Dreamthorps « t land, ¢ shy and shady 
nook tw. l t ereen lane; a book to be read in 
a epir { ] sound babbling brook and 
whispering v lL 1 vsy wash of the cool 
summer wave, It is es itely pri 1, handy, handsome, 
nd cl » At eu 
“A book full of n t Mr. Alexander Smith 
is remarkable for his unafeected love of nature, and for 
the plessing lancuage Ww 1 he describes the beauty 
eou —Diily News 


in the manner 
he has contrived to associate these delicate 
ith the impressions of repose produced by 

sription of a estered country spot.” 


‘The author has display i genuine tact 
in which 





Ale sxander Smith comes to us with more natural 

h a culture tha tis rarer, and with a broader, 

_of sympathy, than any who has attempted 
yin our own day.” riconf pmist. 





essay Wri 











Sreanan and Co , 32 Ludgate hill, London. 
ee D'S GU INEA F AMILY BIBLE, 
ye type, W os, fi steel Plates, and 
A matchles lum Field's Pictorial 
Bi ble ith Refere sand { Woodeuts, best morocea, 
lis., a a autiful birthday gift. Either sent free from 
John Field's great Bible Warehouse, 65 Regent's 


juadrant. 


GUINEA PRAYER BOOK for 6s. 64. 





i —The PICTORIAL BOOK Or COMMON 
PRAYER, large type, with 699 beautiful Engravings, ana 
| bound in antique style only Ga, ¢ L., or post free for 7s. 





| Superfine ditto.... 


Only to be had at FIELD'S great Bible warehouse, No. 
t, Quadrant (corner of Air street 

Just published, price 61.; post free, 7d. 
OD LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of 


Preparation and Administration. By Jomn Savory, 
A. 


» Regent strec 


London : Savory and Moore, Chemists to her Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 143 New Bond street; 
J. CuuRCHILL, New Burlington street 





oe REO H AR Dt — DOMESTIC MEDIK INF. 
for 13 stamps. 


FAMILY 


no, elo 3, or post free 
THe OMG OPATHIC 
INSTRUCTOR 
$y Ricwarp Epps, Surgeon. 
Rules are supplied in this Guide in a very compact 





and popular manner for the treatment of all general 
diseases incidental to adults and children. A chapter is 
devoted to each disease, and contains the remedy and 





jose to be administered in each case, with full directions 
for the Hygienic and Dietetic treatment to be adopted, 
A case of medicines, 1 
Loudon: 
needle street ; 





170 Piccadilly; 48 Thread- 


pat Russell street. 


JAMES 


and 112 Gr 





Costin INE ss of f ARBITRATIONS.— 


The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post, 
n, 





5d., coutains:—With a Fine View and a Pl New 
Lunatic Asylam, Carmarthen—Friendly Societies and 
Tem; erance —Fr rench Furniture; and the O'den line— 
Old Smithfiel 1 its Pree » Weltare of the 


Metro- 





Blind—Cos of Arbi ress of 
politan Railway c ommunication—Building News from 
Scotland and Lreland—Statues, Busts, and Monuments 
—<Archewological Congress —Vhotographic Progress— 
Patents—Provincial News—Chauarch buildiag News— 
School-building News, &c.—Ofiice, 1 York street, Covent 
Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


NOTICE. 
TEW NOVEL, by the Author of 
de “LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” entitied, 
THRE OVTECA ST &, 
Written expressly for the 
LONDON JOURNAL. 
Will appear shortly. Price One Penny; 
Parts, 6d 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW TAL E, . by the 
L Author of “THE WOMAN in BLACK,’ 


called . a < 
THE MAN IN GREY, 
also appears in the 
LONDON JOURNAL. 
Price One Penny; Monthly Parts, 6d. 

Office, 382 Strand. ‘To be had of all Booksellers. 
p4rzs and ENVELOPES. — The 
Public supplied at Wholesale Prix — 

paid to the Country ou Orders over 20s. 


Per ream. 
2223 Od | Super. Cream Envelopes, 
-38 Od | 4s. 6d. per 1,0 

Superfine Thick ditto.43 0d 


ogr 








Monthly 


Office, 332 Strand. 


. NOTHER 














Carriage 


Useful Cream No 











Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolscap Outsides....68 6d 6s. 6d, per 1,000. 
Straw Paper.........18 9d | Black — de., 
Black Bordered Note, ls. per 1 
5 qrs. for ls F pony 3 Envelopes, Is. 6d. 
per 1 





o charge for stamping Crests, ll or Address, on 
Pape r or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
Engraved in the best style and 100 Transparent Lvory 
Cards printed for 3s. 6d. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
102 Fleet street, corner of Cvanvery lane. 
Illustrated price-list post tree 
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Notice.—The New Novel, 
NED LOCKSLEY, THE ETONIAN, 


In Two Vols., Post 8vo., 
Will be Ready on August 25th, at all the Libraries and Booksellers. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 





HANDBOOK — TRAVEL - TALK, IN 
9 ee Frencu, Ivattan, AND Germay. 15mo. 
s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH GERMANY. 


Hottano, BELGiuM, PRussIA, AND THE RAINE, TO 
Swrrzeeatanp. New and Revised Edition. Map. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK —SOUTH GERMANY. 


Tae Tyrror, Bavaria, Austria, SALzBuRG, SryRia, 
Hungary, aND THE DANUBE FROM ULM TO THE 
Biack Sea. New and Revised Edition. Map. Post 
8vo. 1s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. Tue 
ALPs oF Savoy AND Prepmoyr. A New and Revised 
Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK --FRANCE. Normanpy, 
Brittany, THE Frenca Avrs, Davepnive, PRoveNce, 
AND THE Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SPAIN. = AnNDALvsIA, 
Grenapa, Maprip, &c. With a Supplement of Tons 
and Railways, 1861. Maps. 2 vols. Post Svo. 30s. 


HANDBOOK — PORTUGAL. Lisson, 
&c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. Prep- 


mont, Nice, LomBarpy, Ventce, Parma, MopeNa, 
AND RoMAGNA As FAR AS THE VAL D’ARNO. New and 
Revised Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK — CENTRAL ITALY. 


Lucca, Tosvany, FLORENCE, THE MARCHES, AND THE 
Partrimony or Sr. Perer. Maps. Post yo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its 
ENVIRONS. Map. Post 8vo. 103. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Two 
SIcILiEs, Naples, PoMPpeltt, HERCULANEUM, 
Vesuvius, Apreuzzi, &. Maps, Post 8vo., ls. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE. Tue Ionrtan 
ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA, 
Maps. Post 8vo. 15s, 


HANDBOOK — EGYPT. Tre NIte, 
ALEXANDRIA, CarRO, AND THEbES. Map. Post 8vo. 
lis. 


HANDBOOK — SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
Stvar, Epom, Syrian Deserr, &c. Maps. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 2is. 


HANDBOOK — INDIA. Bompay and 


Mapras. Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2is. 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK, NORWAY 
4 SWEDEN, axon ICELAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. Sr. PETERs- 


BuRG, Moscow, Fintanp, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 
12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


BOOK-KEEPING and ACCOUNT-STATES. 
Now ready,in 12mo., price Is. 6d., cloth. 
OLUTIONS of . QUESTIONS on 
ARITHMETIC and BOOK- KEEPING used in 
the Civil Serv ce Examinations of 1862, published in the 
Appendix to the Eighth Report of the Commissioners; 
witha Supplement, containing Examples in Account- 
States. By the Rev. J. Hunrer, M.A., Author of 
“ Examination-Questions in Bovok-keeping " [price 
23. 6d.}, &e. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








The MANAGEMENT of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., 12mo., price 6s. 6d., cloth. 


A MANUAL of METHOD and OR- 
GANIZATION, adapted to the Primary Schools 

of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies. By Roberr 

Rosinson, lospector of National Schools, [reland. 


London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


h UDIE’S LIBRARY. 


REVISED TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Terms of Subscription at Mudie’s Library are the 
lowest on which it is possible to furnish satisfactory 
— of books. The scale is graduated throughout in 
order to meet the convenience of ail classes of readers iu 
Town and Country. 

The leading books of the season continue to be added 
in laige numbers as they appear, the preference being 
given to works of sterling interest and value. 

Lists of the principal New Works in circluation, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale, will 
be forwerded post-free on application, 

CHARLES Epwarp Mupte, New Oxford street, London. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 
FRANCE. By G. T. Lowrn, Esq. Mlustrated by 
the Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. Que vol., 15s. 

“Mr. Lowth reminds us agreeably of Washington 

Irving. We have enjoyed his book.”"—Athenxum. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S FIFTY 


YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 


A LADY'S VISIT to MANILLA and 


JAPAN. By Anna D'A. One vol., with Illustra- 
tions, Lis. [Vert week. 


LADY EMILY PONSONBY’S NEW 
NOVEL, “ MARY LYNDSAY.” Three vols. 
“ This story is interesting, and enthralling throughout. 
‘Mary Lyndsay’ is a most charming heroiue."—Sun. 


LEFT to THEMSELVES. By the 
Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey.” Three vols. 

THREE LIVES in ONE. A Novel. 

VERONIA. A Novel. 

NEXT D99R. By Mrs. Thomson. Three 


vols. (Just ready. 
Herst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
SECOND EDITION. 





Now ready, in Three Vols., crown S8vo., each averagiug 
500 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


HISTORY 


OF 
SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


London: Truuyver and Co., Paternoster row. 





By the AUTHOR of “ FRIENDS in COUNCIL.” 
WRIENDS in COUNCIL. A New 
Series, 2 vols., post octavo, Mis. 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series, New 
Edition, 2 vols., feap. 93. 

COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. Fifth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS 
of BUSINESS. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 

ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE: an 
Essay. Second Edition, 5s. 

OULITA, the SERF: a Tragedy. 6s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 





This day, 2 vols., crown 8vo., price £1 Is. 
ISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
By the Author of “ ‘The Heir of Redelytie.” 
London: Parker, Sox, and Borry, West Strand. 





Now ready, price 39s., bound in cloth. 
Beta and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. 

Votume XXXVIII. 

For the Years 1819-59-(1). 

Compiled by the Lipraagtan and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 

Wirtusm Rrveway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





eoulagniae 
Now ready, in crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
rMHE THIRD VOLUME of Dr. MOMM- 
SEN’S HISTORY of ROME. Translated by 
the Rev. W. Prrr Dickson. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 
ppsancar ELLIS 
COOKERY BOOKS. 
I. THE COOK'S GUIDE. Thirteenth Thousand. 
1,000 Recipes and 40 Illustrations, price 5s. 
IL THE MODERN COOK. Fourteenth Edition. 
1,500 Recipes and 60 Llustrations, price 12s. 
Rrenarp Renter, Now Burlington street. 





STANDARD 








Now ready, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 
Tse CREAM of a LIFE, 
‘ A Novel. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., feap. &vo., 13s. 
NDREW DEVEREL: the History 
of an Adventurer in New Guinea and on the Spanish 


Main. 
Ricwarp Beyriey, Publisher tn Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 





BOHN S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR SEPfEMBER 
IND'S INTRODUCTION to ASTRO- 


NOMY, to which is added, an Astronomical 
Vocabulary, containing an Ex planation of all the Terms 
in use at the present day. Third edition, revised and 
cousiderably enlarged, with numerous wood engravings, 
price 3s. Gd. 

— G. Bony, York street, Covent garden, London, 
Cc, 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER. 
ISS MITFORD'S OUR VILLAGE. 
4 . Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery ; new 
and improved edition, complete in 2 vols.. with woodleuts 
and engravings on steel, price 33. 6d. each volume, 
eee G. Bown, York street, Covent garden, London, 
.C. 





NEW WORK by DEAN TRENCH. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
5 taoe YMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
SECOND SERIES. 
By R. C. Trexen, 1.1, 
Dean of Westminster, and of the Order of the Bath. 
MacMILLaN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
This day is published, Second E:lition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 
rice ts. 
THE POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, 
Some time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With a Memoir. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge, 





Just published, 2 vols., feap. 8vo., price 10s. 


D E N I S E. 
By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 


“ There is so much refinement and unambitious grace 
in its composition, and it accomplishes su well the object 
which it makes its special aim, that it can searcely fail 
to please even those readers who profess that they read 
no novels but really good ones."—Saturday Review. 

* No extract can adequately express the kind of charm 
which the book has for us, which arises not from isolated 
passages, but in the grace and harmony of the execution 
throughout." —Spectator. 

“We have nowhere met with a more vivid delineation 
of Freuch life, whether peasant or bourgeois, or that of 
the ancient noblesse iu their far away chateau.”—D ily 
News. 

London: Bett and Datpy, 136 Fleet street. 








T HE NEW REVIEW (No. V.), 
for SEPTEMBER, will be ready on the 23th inst 
Price 2s, 6d., free by post. 
CONTENTS. 
The Session of 1863. 
Central Australia. 
Mahomet and his Religion. 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, dramatized. 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 
}. Sway Thoughts on Coleridge, 
. The King of Dahomey. 
. Roundabout Papers. 
. Parliamentary Review. 
Hopees, Surrn, and Co., Dublin; Smpxtx, Mar- 
SMALL, and Co., London. 


~ 


ot gous 


Cmts 


‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 





No. XLV. (for SEPTEMBER) will be published on 
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